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VoL. XXIX. 


HEBE, what are you doing? 
You will ruin your eyes!” And 
Flora Winston, hastily crossing 
the library to the window-seat 
where her younger sister was 
bending almost double over pa- 

per and pencil, seized the shade and 

sent it with a snap to its utmost height, 
thereby letting in the last of the sunset glow. 

“Vou were reading, too,” said Phebe, un- 
certainly. 

“Ves; but I stopped long ago,” Flora an- 
swered. ‘‘ Where are your wits? It is too 
dark to read now without a light.” 

Phebe straightened up. “I know it is too 
dark, but I did want to finish this puzzle. I 
am trying to think of a word of five letters that 
‘relates to fun’ and begins with c. ‘Comic’ 
—that ’s it. There!” closing the magazine in 
her lap and laying down her pencil. “ Now I 
have them all for this month.” 

“And that March number has been in the 
house only two days, and you never send in the 
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her wits at such a rate, when it is n’t 
necessary, is more than I can ima- 
gine.” 

“ But it is just that—the working my 
wits, I mean—that I enjoy, and it is such a 
beautiful satisfaction when I find the answers.” 

“TI fail to see the fun in it, and I always 
shall think it a pity that you cannot put your 
extra wit-energy into something more impor- 
tant than riddles.” 

“ Well, I know one puzzle that I would give 
anything to find the answer for, and that ’s— 
this”; and Phebe’s tone and action, as she 
tossed her long braid over her shoulder, were 
strongly suggestive of exasperation. 

As far as length and weight were concerned, 
the braid in question was as fine a specimen as 
any thirteen-year-old girl could desire; but, 
alas! the color was red, a real mahogany red, 
of such depth of hue as left not the slightest 
hope of even an auburn future. 

Flora smiled, but her tone was quite sympa- 
thetic as she asked : 

“Who brought up the subject this time?” 
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“Some friend of Aunt Esther’s. ‘They met 
me coming from school, and I suppose she 
must know our family, for aunty had hardly 
spoken the words, ‘ George’s and Mary’s second 
daughter,’ when the lady asked, ‘ But where does 
she get her red hair?’ That is the thirty-first 
time since I began to keep count”; and Phebe 
gave a deep sigh. It was one of her greatest 
trials, this possessing the only distinctly red hair 
which had ever been known in a large family 
connection. 

“Lighthouse, oh, Lighthouse 

The loud call came ringing through the hall, 
and was followed the next instant by the girls’ 
fifteen-year-old brother Percy. 

“You there, Lighthouse?” he called again 
from outside the door. 

“Yes,” Phebe replied. 

“Seen anything of my 
blue cap?” was Percy’s 
despairing inquiry. 

“No; when did you 
have it last?” Phebe in- 
quired. 

“Tuesday afternoon.” 

“ And that evening you 
went over for Dick and 
took him up to the gar- 
ret to study constellations 
from the skylight. Per- 
haps you left it there.” 

A stampede up and 
down two flights of stairs 
followed, punctuated by 
the slamming of the gar- 
ret door and a thud on 
the hall floor as Percy 
vaulted a newel-post and 
reappeared, cap in hand. 

“The scheme worked, 
Lighthouse. Iam much 
obliged. I have always 
thought the brilliancy of 
the outside of your head 
was meant as a sign of 
the brightness within.” 

“There, Phebe,” laughed Flora; ‘ your 
riddle is answered for you now.” 

“What riddle? ” asked Percy. 

“She was wondering why her hair is red.” 


'”? 


“Pooh! that was easy enough. The 
that troubles me is how we are ever go 
supply sufficient fuel for the combustion 
so as to keep the outside alight. I really 
give so important a subject my most s 
consideration.” 

Two days later the wits in question w 
work on a puzzle of far greater importanc« 
any which had hitherto engaged their e1 
and all unwittingly brother Percy had s 
terms. 


Coming in quite late one afternoon, P| 


saw her father and brother standing by 
library table. 

Mr. Winston, who held an open book ii 
hand, was speaking as Phebe entered : 
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“Then you did eat some gingerbread when 


you came in from school?” “ Yes, sir.” 


“But you think you had washed your hands 


before you touched this book.” 
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190: 

| don’t think it; I know it.” 

Phen all I can say is that it must have 
been a very poor apology for a washing, for, un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, those marks were 
made by fingers that had been holding ginger- 
bread.” 

At this point Mr. Winston caught sight of his 
daughter. 

‘‘ Phebe, have you touched this book to-day?” 

“Only to close it and lay it on the table 
when I came home an hour ago.” 

“ Where was it?” 

“On the sofa,” Phebe spoke reluctantly. 

Mr. Winston turned to his son. 

“| thought we agreed that these books when 
not in use must be placed either upon the shelf 
or the table.” 

“| left it on the table when I went out ”’; and 
Percy’s lips went together with a snap, as if he 
had decided to say nothing more. 

“Well, there is certainly something very 
strange about the affair,” said Mr. Winston. 
“No one but you and Phebe has been in the 
front of the house this afternoon, and yet you 
insist that you laid the book on the table, and 
she found it on the sofa.” 

“Father, you don’t mean that you doubt 
my word!” There was an ominous quiver in 
Percy’s voice. 

“Why, no, Percy. I should hardly put it 
so strongly as that. But you know it is quite 
possible for a person to have so strong an in- 
tention of doing a thing that he may be per- 
suaded that it has been done.” 

As he spoke Mr. Winston laid the book 
down and left the room. For one instant 
Percy stood perfectly still, then followed his 
father’s example, and Phebe was left alone. 

Seizing the copy of “ Quentin Durward,” she 
turned the leaves quickly till she came to an 
illustration of the encounter between Quentin 
and the Duke of Orléans. Sure enough, there 
on the margin were two brownish-yellow spots, 
plainly finger-marks. But Phebe’s sharp eyes 
spied something else—a tiny crumb wedged 
between the leaves, close up to the binding. 

To set it free with the aid of a pin was the 
work of one instant, to place it between her 
lips that of another, and then a look of be- 
wildered surprise spread over her face. 
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That evening, before going to bed, she wrote 
the following notes for future use: 


Who touched ‘‘ Quentin Durward” Wed. afternoon 
between 4 and 4:30? Mother and Flora were away 
after 12. Percy came in at 3, went out, leaving Q. D. 
on the table. I came home at 4:30 and found it on the 
sofa. Crumb of chocolate between the leaves. Percy 
says he had no chocolate this P.M. Jane says no one 
came to the front door between 2 and 6 P.M. 


A day or two passed. Percy went about 
with the soberest face, restricting his conversa- 
tion to monosyllables, and “Quentin Durward” 
remained untouched upon the shelf. 

Then came a rainy morning, and a new link 
was added to Phebe’s chain of evidence. 
said Mrs. Winston, about to 


’ 


“T wonder,’ 
start for market, “ why Cousin Kate does not 
return my umbrella. She borrowed it last 
Sunday.” 

“Why, she has, mother !” 
“At least, 1 am almost sure that it was yours 
that I used when I went out Wednesday 
afternoon.” 

“Where did you find it? ” 

“In the umbrella-stand; and I put it away 
in your closet. I ll see if it is there now.” 
And Phebe ran upstairs, returning in a mo- 
ment with the umbrella. 

“Thank you, dear. Cousin Kate must have 
returned it that afternoon, for I remember 
that it was not in the stand when Flora and I 
went out. Probably Jane forgot to mention 
it.” And Mrs. Winston departed, leaving be- 
hind her a greatly excited little daughter. 

That afternoon, much to her mother’s sur- 
prise, Phebe, who was usually not too ready 
to perform social duties, announced her inten- 
tion of calling upon her cousin Kate. 

Mrs. Smith was very glad to see her little 
cousin, but after the usual questions had been 
answered concerning the health of the visitor’s 
family, and how she liked her teachers, and 
what she was studying, Phebe felt that the situa- 
How was the con- 


exclaimed Phebe. 


tion was becoming serious. 
versation to be brought to bear upon umbrellas? 
To gain a few minutes’ time she inquired for 
Ted, her cousin’s four-year-old son. Mrs. 
Smith laughed. 
“He just told me that he thought he had 
better walk around the block for exercise. 
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Since he has been promoted to trousers, he 
seizes every possible chance to parade his new 
suit. By the way, he was greatly disappointed 
at not seeing any of you when I sent him to 
return your mother’s umbrella last Wednesday. 
She found it, did she not? Ted said that he 
could not ring the bell, but the door was un- 
fastened, so he went in and put it in the stand.” 

“Oh, yes; it was there, thank you,” said 
Phebe, with a slight gasp. 

Her thoughts were already at work on a 
scheme for making a sure explanation out of a 
probable one. 

Apparently fortune was in her favor, for as 
she was taking her leave Mrs. Smith said: 

“Will you tell your mother that if she will 
have that pattern ready to-morrow I will send 
Teddy up for it about four o’clock ?” 

The next afternoon, when the proud young 
errand-doer arrived at the Winston house, 
strange to relate, he found his cousins Phebe 
and Percy seated in the library, with appa- 
rently nothing to do but to admire his new suit. 

When the last pocket had been duly exhib- 
ited, Phebe, lifting a book from her lap, said : 

“ Look, Ted, at this picture of men fighting 
on horseback.” 

Her little cousin walked to her side, gave 
one glance at the open page, then remarked, 
with his most superior small-boy air: “‘ Ted saw 
that picture long times ago.” 

Phebe flashed a meaning glance at Percy, 
then, taking something from her pocket, held it 
out, asking : 

“ Did he ever see this before?” 

Teddy grinned, took the little cake of choco- 
late, and having carefully removed the tin-foil 
covering, popped the bonbon into his mouth. 
Then, rolling the covering between his chubby 
palms, he went over to a table on which stood 
the carved figure of a Swiss peasant boy carry- 
ing a basket. Into this Ted dropped the tin- 
foil ball, saying with an air of satisfaction: 

““ Now, Cousin Phebe, he has two marbles to 
play with.” 

“ Quentin Durward ” was not returned to the 
table this time, but dropped most unceremoni- 
ously upon the sofa as Phebe sprang across the 
room, asking: 

“Where did he get the other one?” 
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“Oh, me gived it to him ‘leventeen days go 
when me brought back the ’brella.” 

Perhaps it was as well that the return of | ane 
with the pattern for Teddy’s mother ob! sed 
Phebe to compose herself until her little co isin 
had been safely escorted out of the door. 8ut 
that hospitable duty being accomplished, t)ere 
followed the wildest reel up and down the |all 
until one ecstatic caper brought a flying braid 
within Percy’s reach, and the celebration came 
to a sudden end. 

“ There, Lighthouse ; I suppose you find it all 
clear enough, but what I want to know is where 
the gingerbread comes in.” 

“Tt was n’t gingerbread ; it was chocolate.” 
And Phebe proceeded to give an account of 
her various discoveries, ending with: “It did 
seem rather like setting a trap for poor Teddy, 
but it would have been worse to suspect him 
without being sure. I don’t blame him, for the 
front door ought to have been fastened. But 
did n’t it all work beautifully? When I gave 
him the chocolate I thought he might say some- 
thing, but I never dreamed of anything so 
lovely as those tin-foil marbles. Do you sup- 
pose father will think it is proved enough?” 

“TI don’t see how he can help it; but what 
I want to know is how I am to pay up for all 
this exertion on my behalf.” 

“ Oh, just give me some more puzzles to work 
out. Acrostics and enigmas will seem far too 
tame after this.” 

“So I am to get into pickles to keep your 
noddle busy? No, I thank you, ma’am; but 
I ’ll promise to give you a rousing recommen- 
dation for other people’s.” 

And, because Percy kept his word, there 
came about the solution of the second of what 
passed into family history as Phebe’s great 
triumphs in solving riddles. 

If any one had told Gordon Lewis that the 
possibility of his long-desired trip to Europe 
with his father would be dependent upon the 
services of his friend Winston’s young sister, 
he probably would have been only less sur- 
prised than would that little sister herself. 

Of all Percy’s friends, Gordon Lewis held 
the highest place in Phebe’s regard, having won 
the position in the following strange way: 

One day Percy had surprised her by asking: 
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“S.-, Phib, you don’t mind my calling you 
‘Livhthouse,’ do you?” 
Not here at home,” had been her answer, 


) my 
487 
ago Gordon came over to see father on busi- 


ness. Well, I know now what the business 


was, and a mighty poor job it is, to my mind. 


— 














“PHEBE HELD IT OUT, ASKING, ‘DID TED EVER SEE 


“but I do rather hate it when you are on the 
street with the other boys.” 

“ All right; I ‘Il remember. 
me down for it, and when I told him you had 
never objected, he said he did n’t believe I had 
ever given you the chance.” 

Percy’s friend had never known how grate- 
ful Percy’s little sister had been for that service, 
and now came the chance to repay it, if only 
her “ puzzling powers” should prove equal to 


Gordon called 


the demand. 

One afternoon she had just seated herself at 
her desk for an hour’s study before dinner, 
when Percy came quietly into the room, and 
having closed the door and turned the key, 
settled himself in the corner of the couch, say- 
ing imperiously : 

“Stop studying, Lighthouse. I 
your wits for something more important, and 
you had better take notes, for it ’s considerable 
You remember that three nights 


want all 


of a puzzle. 


THIS BEFORE?’”’ 


“He’s in a mix-up with his father decidedly 
like the one you pulled me out of two months 
ago. When he told me about it, I turned 
to and asked if I could hand it over to you. 
He seemed unwilling at first, but I told him 
about the gingerbread-chocolate affair, and then 
he gave in. Here is the puzzle. 

“Mr. Lewis went out to Chicago the first of 
the month, and Gordon drove him to the sta- 
tion. His father gave him two letters to post 
—one to a firm in France, and the other to 
father about some church business. He told 
Gordon to be sure to mail them on his way 
home, so the foreign one would reach New 
York that night and so be in time for the next 
day’s steamer. A few days ago he came down 
on Gordon because the French letter missed 
the steamer and an important order was de- 
layed. That was bad enough, but the worst is 
that it may cost Gordon his trip to Europe. 

“You see, he is rather a forgetful sort of a 
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chap, and twice last winter he did n’t mail let- 
ters which had -been trusted to him. ‘The sec- 
ond time Mr. Lewis told him that if it happened 
again he might consider himself excused from 
going with him this summer. It seems pretty 
severe, but Gordon says forgetfulness is a 
failing with which his father has no patience. 

““ He—Gordon—is certain that he mailed the 
letters in time. He came over to ask if father 
had kept his, so he might see the postmark.” 

“And had he?” asked Phebe. 

“That ’s the mean part. He has the note 
but not the envelope. He thinks he must have 
used it for a memorandum.” 

“What day did Mr, Lewis go away?” 

“The third.” 

“What train?” 

‘ Five-ten. What 
make?” 

‘* Last mail-collection is at five-thirty. There! 
I must n’t think any more about it now, or my 
lessons will never be learned.” 

“ All right”; and Percy rose from the couch 


difference would that 


and departed, saying to himself: 

“Tf that envelope is in existence, I believe 
the Lighthouse will guide it into port!” 

The next day Phebe burst into the tool-room 
and laid a book on the bench beside her 
brother. 

“Ts that Mr. Lewis’s writing?” she asked, 
pointing to the open fly-leaf. 

Percy glanced at the inscription: “ For Gor- 
don Lewis, from his father.” 

“Yes; but Phebe, you have n't 
found that envelope!’ 

“T don’t know; it ’s only a piece.” 

“Ts the postmark on it?” 

i 

“Then of course it ’s of no use.” 

“Maybe, and maybe not; but look.” And 
Phebe laid a small piece of paper beneath the 


what— 
’ 


inscription in the book. 

There was one breathless moment of com- 
parison, then Phebe gave a sigh of relief. 

“It zs the same writing, Percy; the G’s and 
L’s are exactly alike.” 

Percy took up the mysterious bit and turned 
it over. On that side, in his father’s hand- 
writing, were the words: 


Vol. II. ‘‘ Henry Clay.” American Statesmen Series. 
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“Where did the thing come from? ” he as ed, 
“Do you remember when mother had hat 
cold, three weeks ago, and could n’t go out for 


five days? Well, she wrote out the lists for 


to leave at the grocer’s on my way to school, 
and I kept them so father could compare them 
with the bill, and, don’t you see—” 

Whereupon Phebe began an intricate expla- 
nation which Percy soon cut short by saying: 

“TI guess that example will have to be 
proved on paper; it ’s too much for my brain 
to carry.” 

The result of this remark was the following 
document, which two evenings later was pre- 
sented by Percy for his friend’s inspection : 


To Wuom Ir MAY CONCERN: 

I, Phebe Lisle Winston, spinster, am going to prove 
that if this [here the precious bit of paper was pinned to 
the sheet] is a part of the envelope of a letter sent by 
Mr. John Lewis to Mr. George Winston on May 3, 
then that letter was mailed before 5 :30 P.M. on that day. 
That ‘‘ if,” I know, is a pretty big one, but Mr. Lewis 
would n’t be likely to write many notes to father, as he 
lives just across the street; and as the envelope of that 
particular note is gone, and this piece of the envelope of 
such a note was used by father within a quarter of an 
hour after a note mailed at 5:30 the night before should 
have been delivered, it does seem as if it must be that 
one. The writing (not the address) was done on May 4, 
as the list is the one for that day at the grocer’s—he 
looked in the ledger for me; and the Henry Clay book 
was taken out that day—the librarian hunted it up. 
Father wrote the name of the book before 8:20, because 
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I heard him tell Mr. Carter last week that he had not 
missed the 8:30 train for two months. So if this is a 
piece of that envelope, it must have been posted before 


§ 330 the night before (letters mailed after that are not 
delivered till 10 A.M.), and if a letter to France, sent at 
the same time, did not reach New York that night, it 
must have been the post-office’s fault and not the fault 
of the person who mailed it. 
Respectfully submitted, 
PHEBE LISLE WINSTON. 


As Gordon finished reading, he gave one 
short gasp of astonishment, then started for the 
door, saying to Percy: 

“Come into the library and show it to 
father.” 

Four minutes later Mr. Lewis laid Phebe’s 
document on his desk, and held out his hand to 
his son. 

“She ’s won your case, my boy, and you 
cannot be more pleased than I.” Then, turn- 
ing to Percy, “Tell your sister that I can 
cancel the ‘if’ she mentions. This is undoubt- 
edly part of the lost envelope, for it is some of 
my wife’s stationery, which I distinctly remem- 
ber using in the hurry of getting away that 
afternoon. And now you must tell us the little 
lady’s fee for this piece of evidence.” 

Percy laughed. “I rather think Phebe looks 
upon it as the payment of a debt she has owed 
Gordon for some time.” 

“Me!” exclaimed his friend. 
said ten words to her in my life.” 

“Maybe not ; but you have said them for her. 
Remember your setting me straight on the 
Lighthouse question?” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Gordon. 

“Suppose I be allowed to judge,” suggested 
Mr. Lewis. 

So Percy, feeling that Phebe’s ideas of debit 


“‘T have never 
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and credit must be upheld even at the expense 
of his own reputation, told the story. 

Mr. Lewis seemed highly amused. 

“And she thinks that service balances a re- 
covered trip to Europe! Well, we will let the 
matter rest for the present. You will please 
give her our heartiest thanks; but I have a 
strong presentiment that Gordon and I may 
discover something on the other side that will 
strike us as being able to make the scales 
more even,” 

Three months afterward, on the very evening 
of his return from Europe, Gordon Lewis came 
over to the Winston home, again “‘ on business.” 
But the affair, this time, seemed to be contained 
in a little leather case which he placed in 
Phebe’s hands. 

And when the lid was opened, there on its 
white satin cushion, in the midst of coil upon 
coil of slender gold chain, lay as charming a 
little watch as ever came from the skilled hands 
of the Geneva workmen. 

“Europe was worth many times that,” said 
Gordon, an instant later, answering a protesting 
look which began to shadow the perfect plea- 
sure expressed in Phebe’s face. “ Father wished 
me to explain,” he went on, lifting the watch 
from its case, “ that the inscription was entirely 
his doing, and knowing your strict ideas of 
obligation, he did not dare to have it anything 


“e 


else.” 

Phebe gave one intent look at the gold disk 
that made the center of the blue-enameled 
cover, and then broke into a merry laugh of 
delighted surprise and pleasure. For instead 
of the decorous “ P. L. W.” which might have 
been there, the space was occupied by the 
tiniest, daintiest engraving of a—lighthouse. 





ONE OF “THE FINEST.” 


By THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 
“THE nicest man I ever saw,” 
Said little Nan to me, 
“Is the one who stands outside our school 
When we ’re let out at three. 


“ He ’s dressed just as the soldiers are; 
He wears gold buttons, too; 
And he stands up so proud and straight, 
The way the soldiers do. 


“ He always says, ‘Come, little kids, 

I ’Il take you ’cross street’; and 

I guess ’cause I ’m the littlest girl 
He always holds my hand. 


“ And all the cars and horses stop— 
He ’s so big they don’t dare 

To say ‘Get up’ and drive ’em on, 
Because he ’s standing there. 


“ He makes believe to chase the boys, 
And shakes his fist, and then 
He laughs and laughs, and they all come 
A-scampering back again. 


“Sometimes he pats me on the head 
And says, ‘ Ho! little girl, 
You going to wait till Christmas comes 
To cut me off that curl ?’ 


“And one time when it rained, the street 
Was muddy, and I cried; 
He picked me up and carried me 
Right to the other side. 


“The nicest man I ever saw,” 
Said iittle Nan to me, 

“Is the one who stands outside our school 
When we ’re let out at three.” 
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AN APRIL FOOL. 


By Assy F. C. Bates. 


WuEN Uncle Robert got his mail The two words “April Fool!” were all 
That First-of-April morning That could be found upon it. 

(Now, absent-minded people all, 
Just read and take a warning), 


Then Uncle Robert laughed and said: 
“T’ve heard of funny blunders 
Among the business bills and slips, In superscription and address, 

And cards of invitation, And many puzzling wonders, 
And friendly notes, he found, at last, 


One queer communication “ And seen epistles left unsigned. 


This goes them all one better: 
It took but little time to read — For here ’s a man who signed his name 
A moment but to con it: And forgot to write the letter!” 





“GUESS!” 
By Montrose J. Moses. 


HE stands against the wall and says, 
Shaking his head in odd little ways: 
“Guess what I ’ve got behind my back?” 
And then he laughs—my youngster Jack. 
“A doll?” 
“No.” 
“A ball?” 
“—— 
“A gun?” 
“No.” 
“A bun?” 
“ No.” 
“A cat?” 
“No.” 
“A hat?” 
“ No.” 
“A slate?” 
“No.” 
“A skate?” 
“es 
“Well, I ’ll confess, 
I can’t guess!” 
And then he jumps and laughs with glee, 
And thinks it a fine joke—does he; 
With outstretched arms, this wee boy stands, 
And says: “I only had my hands!” 
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WHEN grandma was a little girl, 
And was sent up to bed, 

She carried then a “tallow dip,” 
Held high above her head. 


When mama used to go up- 
stairs, 
After she ’d said ‘Good night,”’ 
fer mother always held a lamp 
So she could have its light. 


As soon as sister’s bedtime came, 
When she was a little lass, 


By JEAN MATHERS. 





If she found the room too dark, 
Mama would light the gas. 


Now, when the sandman comes 
for me, 
I like to have it bright; 
So I reach up and turn the key 
Of my electric light. 


And maybe my dear dolly, 
If she lives out her days, 

Will see right through the darkness 
With the magical X-rays! 
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THE PROFESSOR’S MYSTERIOUS RECITAL. 


By Tupor JENKs. 


Ir was a very hot day. Even on the piaz- 
zas, under the broad roof and awnings, there 
was hardly air enough to move the leaves of 
the honeysuckle-vines. Out in the pasture, the 
cattle gathered in the shadows and did not 
move except to lash lazily at the flies. 

The children had come in from the lawn, 
and were sitting still. Their mother and father 
were in the city, and the only grown person at 
home was their visitor, an old friend of the fam- 
ily, a professor, who had come to stay over Sun- 
day. He had been reading, but had now put 
down his book, and sat listening to the chil- 
dren’s talk. 


At length one of the little girls looked up 


and caught the Professor’s kind glance. He 
smiled at her, and she had a happy thought. 

“ Professor, won’t you tell us a story?” she 
asked. 


’ 


“Oh, yes—do!” said another little girl; 
of the 
closer, and the 
book to listen. 


“Why, Daisy,” the Professor said, a little 


brothers drew his chair 
put 


and then one 


other brother down his 


uneasily, “I never told a story in my life. I 
hardly imagine I am capable of the feat.” 
Go,” 


whose name was Violet. 


“ Please said the second little girl, 


“Do; that ’s a good fellow,” said Hal. 
“If you insist, I ’Il try to accommodate my- 
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self to circumstances,” the Professor said, after 
a moment. “But I am more accustomed to 
delivering lectures than to the narration of 
What shall I tell you about?” 

“But make 


fiction. 

“ Oh, anything,” said Stephen. 
it lively.” 

“Did you ever hear the story of Havelock 
the Dane ?” asked the Professor, looking se- 
verely at his young audience. 

“No,” came a chorus; “ tell us that.” 

“Very well,” said the Professor, “I ’Il tell 
you about him.” 

The children settled themselves very com- 
fortably, and the Professor began : 

“In a remote périod of antiquity, when 
much of our history partook of the nature of 
fabulous tradition, the reigning sovereign of 
Denmark died, leaving an only son. As the 


royal consort had previously died also, this son 
was an orphan, and his bringing-up devolved 
upon —” 

“What does devolved upon mean?” asked 
Daisy, when a pause came. 

‘Devolved upon means fell to —that is, be- 
came the duty of,” answered the Professor. 


“Oh,” said Daisy. ‘Go on, please.” 

“His bringing-up fell upon certain high 
Officials of the court. The boy’s name was 
Havelock, and the officials at length came to 
regard the little prince as an obstacle in the 
way of their own ambition. So they resolved 
to sacrifice the lad to their own advance- 
ment.” 

“They were going to kill him?” asked Hal. 

“Not just that. Though far inferior to 
more modern peoples, they yet seem to have 
recognized the sanctity of human life, and con- 
sequently determined to rid themselves of him. 
Constructing, therefore, a rude raft, they set 
the orphan prince adrift, confiding him to the 
uncertain mercy of the winds and waves.” 

“They put him on a raft, and then let the 
raft go, did n’t they?” Stephen said. 

‘* Precisely,” answered the Professor. ‘‘ But 
the elements proved less unfeeling than his 
human guardians. Havelock upon his clumsy 
vessel accomplished a voyage that is hardly 
credible, for he is reported finally to have 
been stranded upon the coast of Lincolnshire 
—an eastern county of England. Here the 
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helpless infant was fortunately discovered by 
a fisherman whom tradition accords the name 
of Grim; and Grim not only succored the 
foundling, but carefully tended his youthful 
years until the young man bade fair to do 
credit to his foster-parent.” 

“To his what?” asked Hal. 

“ Foster-parent. One who stands in /uo 
parentis is so called—that is,” the Professor 
explained, “‘ one acting as a father to a child, 
though not a father really—or a mother, either 
—is known as a foster father or mother, 
Foster, you know, is to cherish or care for; 
and a foster-parent is one who —” 

“Please go on, Professor,” said Violet; “I 
see what you mean. It is one who takes care 
of a child like a parent.” 

“Yes,” the Professor agreed. “Such was 
this benevolent Grim to Havelock, the waif 
whom chance or an overruling Providence had 
intrusted to his charge. Now, when the young 
Dane, dispossessed of his patrimony, and an 
exile in a foreign land, was, in spite of his 
humble station, grown to be a man in years 
and bearing, it happened that political events 
in England had caused a beautiful princess 
also to be left sole heiress to an extended do- 
minion.” 

“Oh, I’m glad there ’s a princess!” 
Daisy, clapping her hands. “I believe it ’s 
going to be a fairy story, after all.” 

“ Not just that,” said the Professor, smiling 
indulgently ; “but, at all events, a story that 
is not without its romantic features—though 
probably fabulous to some extent.” 

“Please go on about the princess,” said 
Violet. “‘ Was she beautiful? ” 

“Doubtless she was so reported, as the nar- 
rative was woven into a troubadour’s ballad,” 
said the Professor. ‘We are at liberty to 
assume that she wa> a paragon of personal 
attractions.” 

“Does that 
Stephen. 

“Yes,” said the Professor. ‘‘ Where was I? 
Oh, I remember. Being thus in a situation 
very similar to that occupied by Havelock be- 
fore his expatriation—” 

“What is expa—?” Daisy began. 

“Tt means before he was sent out on the 


said 


mean handsome?” asked 
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“Don’t interrupt, please. 


raft,” said Hal. 
Go on, Professor.” 

“She, too, was in the way of some power- 
ful aristocrats who desired to usurp the throne. 
And in order to guard against her ever becom- 
ing the wife of some one willing and able to 
espouse her. cause, these nobles came to the 
conclusion that they would wed her to some 
occupant of a humble station.” 

“And did they?” asked Stephen. 

“Ves,” the Professor went on. ‘And by 
a remarkable combination of events it came 
about that the supposed humble groom selected 
was none other than Havelock, the reputed son 
of Grim, the fisherman.” 

“ And what did they do?” asked Violet. 

“They married the princess to Havelock, 
making merry over the nuptials of the wronged 
heiress and him they regarded as the fisher-lad 
of Lincolnshire. But it happened that Grim 
had preserved some of the garments in which 
the boy Havelock was dressed at the time he 
was despatched from the Danish coast. And 
these furnished a clue to the young seafarer’s 


nationality. This clue gave a starting-point 


for Havelock’s inquiring spirit, and by patient 
analysis and persistent inquiry the young Da- 
nish prince at length succeeded in establishing 


his identity.” 

“What was that?” asked Stephen. 

‘He found out who he was—he found out 
he was a Danish prince and the missing heir 
to the throne. Appealing to some of the ad- 
herents to his dynasty, Havelock established 
his claim to sovereignty, and after some con- 
troversy attained supremacy.” 

“Did he get to be king?” Hal inquired. 

“Yes; and being then King of Denmark, he 
found himself in a position successfully to en- 
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force the claim of the princess to her own 
usurped dominions.” 

“So she got back her throne, too?” asked 
Hal. 

“Yes; and so Havelock the Dane came to 
be king not only of what was his inheritance, 
but also of the realm in Albion over which his 
wife’s title brought him sovereignty.” 

“Ts that all?’ asked Violet, as the Pro- 
fessor paused. 

“Yes,” answered the Professor; “but the 
legend, if authentic, certainly furnishes a note- 
worthy example of poetic justice.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Stephen. “And we are 
very much obliged to you.” 

“ Quite welcome, I ’m sure,” said the Pro- 
fessor, picking up his book and going indoors. 

“Wake up, Daisy!” said Hal, shaking his 
sister gently by the shoulder. “It is n’t polite 
to go to sleep like that.” 

“Is the—story — over?” asked Daisy, rub- 
bing her eyes. 

“Ves,” said Violet. 

‘What was it about? — the last part of it?” 
Daisy asked drowsily. 

“T don’t know quite,” said Hal. “I feel 
sure Havelock married the princess, anyway. 
But it was n’t a fairy story.” 

“What kind of a story was it?” Violet 
asked. 

“A kind of a dictionary story, 
said Stephen. ‘It must be nice to go to col- 
lege and learn what big words mean. The 
Professor must— why, I’m in the Fifth Reader, 
could n’t tell what he was talking 


I guess,” 


and I 
about.” 

“Nor I, either,” said Hal. ‘“ But I 
to read that story when I’m grown up and 
have been through college!” 


’m going 
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NICHOLAS. 


home is on a Texas ranch. 
most refreshing. And so—‘* westward ho. 


yo 





Tuts is the sixth of the * long-stories-complete-in-one-number” to appear in the present volume of Sv. 
It is a genuine story of adventure—of real, not *‘ dime-novel,” 
two New York boys who know more of printers’ ink than of outdoor life, visit their cousin Harry, whose 
The readers of ST. NICHOLAS will find the breezy, wholesome tone of the story 


adventure. Ralph and Donald, 





CuHaPTER I. 
THE DEPARTURE FROM THE CITY. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA Lucy CRUGER, wife of a 
wealthy and prominent banker of New York 
City, called to her two sons, Ralph and Donald: 

“Boys, come here! I have news for you.” 

Ralph, sixteen years old, slender, long-legged, 
pale, and narrow of chest, was doubled in a big 
chair in the adjacent library, deep in the sec- 
ond volume of Carlyle’s “ History of the French 
Revolution.” He did not understand one half 
of it, nor appreciate the other half, but it was 
his fashion to pretend a tremendous interest. 
A boy only fourteen years old, who attended 
the same fashionable school, had read the book, 
and talked much about it. So he answered not 
at all to his mother’s call. Donald, aged thir- 
teen, like his brother in build and face, was 
curled in another chair. His nose was within 
three inches of a thin volume bought in a sec- 
ond-hand book-store downtown. When not 
reading it in safety, he kept it hidden in the 
bosom of his shirt. It was called “Sea Wolf; 
or, The Black Avenger of the Spanish Main.” 
Only eight persons were killed in the first chap- 
ter, but it got better as it went on. Just then 
the “ Avenger” had captured Panama with a 
boat-load of assistants, defeating two thousand 
Spanish soldiers, and was cavorting through the 
main street with a pistol in each hand and a 
cutlas between his teeth, picking off dukes and 
captains of the guard. In justice to Donald 
it must be said that he did not hear his mo- 
ther. He would not have heard a salvo of 
artillery. 

She called again: 


“Ralph! Donald! Come here!” 


There was more positiveness in her voice. 
She was a woman of firmness, and governed her 
big boys as well as she could. Necessarily she 
was shut out from much of their sport, and was 
compelled to depend upon their assertions for 
knowledge of how they spent their spare time. 
This was not doing them any good. Their 
father, a big, good-natured, busy man, saw 
them only in the evening hour, and not always 
then. His theory was that “boys will be boys,” 
and, properly fed and clothed, will come out 
all right in the end. This was not doing them 
any good, either. The added sharpness in the 
tone pierced through the Carlyle mists, and 
Ralph rose with a sigh of relief, though he would 
have denied that it was anything of the kind. 
He walked across the room and yanked his 
smaller brother from the chair. 

“ Wake up, kid!” he said. 
calling. The ‘Black Avenger’ is a dead one, 
anyhow. «Why’n’t you read ‘ Treasure Island’? 
Old John Silver was a daisy.” 

Donald glanced resentfully at but 
rammed the “ Sea Wolf” under the chair-cush- 
ion in silence. A moment later they stood be- 
fore Mrs. Cruger in a small room she had fitted 
up as her own sitting-room, so that she might 
be near to her husband in the evening. A 
pleasant, grave-faced lady, with a decided chin 
and gentle brown eyes. She smiled at the 
boys, and beckoned them to her. They went 
promptly enough, for, albeit spoiled somewhat, 
they loved their mother very truly. She put an 
arm about each, and said: 

“You ’ve heard me speak often of your aunt 
Mary Downing, boys?” 

Ralph nodded in silence. Donald said: 

“She lives in Texas near the Rio Grande. 


“The mother ’s 


him, 





ld 
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The Rio Grande rises in southwestern Colorado 
and flows in a generally southerly direction 
through New Mexico, emptying into the Gulf 
of Mexico. It forms much of the boundary 
between the republics of Mexico and the 

United States of America. It—” 

Ralph said: “ Oh, shut up!” 

[rs. Cruger smiled, and continued : 

“You know, then, that Dr. John Downing, 





** CARLYLE’S 


your uncle by marriage, who was a Philadelphia 

physician in excellent practice, went to the 

Lower Rio Grande country in 1880, taking 

with him my sister Mary (his wife), their son 
VoL. XXIX.— 63. 
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Harry, then six years old, and all of his capital. 
He did this because of bad health resulting from 
He wanted pure air, quiet, and a 
He bought 
twenty thousand acres of wild land in Dimmit 


overwork. 
complete change of occupation. 


County, built a home, and began raising cattle 
The ven- 
Your 
aunt manages the ranch, assisted by Harry, of 


and sheep. He died five years ago. 


ture proved to be a success, I think. 


SPANISH MAIN.’ 


BLACK AVENGER OF THE 


whom she is very proud. He is just your age, 
Ralph.” 
“ Her letters are full of him,” said Ralph. 


“Very true. Well, she has written to me, and 
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asks that I send you two to spend a winter on 
the ranch. It is now the end of September, 
and the most delightful season of the year is 
beginning in that section. She is anxious to 
have you come. Would you like to go?” 

Ralph did not answer. He was thinking of 
half-formed plans for the coming winter— 
theaters, lectures, dances for youngsters in their 
teens, automobile rides in the snow, ice-polo, of 
many things. He coughed slightly behind his 
hand, and his mother marked the cough. A 
shade of anxiety came to her face. Donald 
asked : 

“ Are there Spanish down there?” 

“There are many Spanish-descended Mexi- 
cans,” Mrs. Cruger replied. 

“*Don Antonio Palacios de Garcia, gov- 
ernor of Panama, a grandee of haughty mien,’ ” 
Donald went on incautiously, “ ‘defended the 
town with all the skill and valor of a tried vete- 
ran, but his stern bravery availed naught against 
the magnificent daring of the black-browed—’ ” 

Then he stopped in confusion, the blood 
mounting to his pale face. His mother looked 
at him wonderingly. Ralph snickered. She 
forbore to press an inquiry, however, because 
the business in hand was important. 

“You ought to go,” she remarked musingly, 
speaking half to herself. “I really think that 
you ought to go. You are neither of you so 
strong as I could wish—though you are stout 
boys,” she added quickly, to reassure herself; 
“yes, you are quite stout. Still, the climate 
and the open air would make you stronger, 
and I—I think that I shall send you.” 

There was much pain in her brown eyes, and 
her arm tightened about Donald, but, boylike, 
they did not see the pain, nor had they any 
understanding of what the decision cost her. 

They began a protest, but she interrupted 
them with: 

“ There, there! 
ter with your father. 


I have talked over the mat- 

He agrees with me. It 
is best.” 

These were bright boys, with naturally keen 
wits sharpened by education and city life, and 
they said no more. They had come to know 
that “It is best” from their mother’s lips meant 
the argument was closed. She told them that 
they would start in a week, and that she would 
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attend to purchasing proper outfits. 


turned to the library, but, to save his life, R 


Iph 
could not become interested in the bloodthi a 
ness of M. Marat, and for Donald the fangs 
the ‘Sea Wolf” had lost their point and s| 
Gore dripped from the jaws of this ravager, 

the howls of his fearful companions rang ove 
burning Panama, but it was all flat and stalk 

The intervening days passed quickly. ‘The 
were some tears and sobbings from Donald, but 
the parents were inexorable. More than « 
Ralph felt a lump in his throat, but he choked 
it back. Should a youth able to grapple with 
Carlyle boohoo like an infant? 

The boys surveyed their rough clothing with a 
mixture of interest and contempt. They were 
pleased, however, with a small rifle and a shot- 
gun, and with a handsome camera, too. ‘Two 
huge trunks accompanied them to the train. 
When their mother had seen them comfortably 
placed on a sleeper which would go through to 
St. Louis, she kissed them often, and told them 
that they must write to her every few days, which 
they promised promptly, having no foreknow- 
ledge that they would do nothing of the kind. 


nce 


They reached the Mississippi on schedule 
time, raced across the State of Missouri, cut a 
corner off Kansas, and plunged downward 
through the wilderness of Indian Territory. 
They were interested, of course, in the copper- 
colored people with black eyes who came to 
the little stations in the Territory to see the 
train go by, and for the first time encountered 
slain wild turkeys as an article of daily barter. 
When they entered Texas they began to inquire 
of fellow-passengers the distance to San An- 
They were astounded when told that it 
Also they were 


tonio. 
was some hundreds of miles. 
disappointed, because they were getting tired. 
A boy, however, will stand an unlimited amount 
of riding so lone as he has new things to look 
at, and they were fairly fresh when they reached 
the quaint half-Mexican city of the Alamo, 
where they stayed three hours, and Donald 
made himself ill with tamales and chile-con- 
carne, which burnt the roof of his mouth dread- 
fully, and made him wish that he was back 
with his mother. 

Their destination was Cotulla, a little railway 
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town in La Salle County, eighty miles south of 
San Antonio. They arrived at five o’clock in 
he afternoon of a cloudless October day. As 
hey stepped upon the wooden platform of the 
tation and saw their trunks tossed from the 
baggage-car, they were surprised by the light- 
ness and dryness of the atmosphere, in which 
there was not even a suggestion of cold. It 
seemed to both Ralph and Donald that their 
chests expanded an extra inch as this air found 
its way into their lungs. It had an exciting 
effect, too, and sent the blood faster through 
their veins. Green things were all about them. 
Even the grass had the hue which adorns Cen- 
tral Park in the spring. They knew that they 
ought to feel lonely, but they did not. In- 
stead they were happy, and smiled at each 
other, though they had quarreled now and then 
on the way down. They had sent frequent 


postal-cards homeward, and thought that their 
duties as correspondents had been discharged. 
They were gazing at the fast-vanishing train 
when a round, pleasant voice, with a boyish 
ring to it, greeted them: 
“You are my cousins, are n’t you? I ’m 


Harry Downing.” 

They turned, and faced a youth taller than 
Ralph and much heavier. His shoulders were 
square, his arms long, his chest deep and arched 
—evidently a powerful boy for his years. 
There was something in his frank face which 
reminded them of their mother. Peihaps it 
was the eyes, which were brown like hers, or it 
may have been the resolute chin. The almost 
womanish softness of the eyes was redeemed in 
part by heavy black eyebrows. His hair, too, 
was black, and curled massively over his brow. 
The wind lifting these short curls showed a 
white space upon the upper part of his forehead 
to which the sun had not reached. The remain- 
der of his face was burnt to a nut-brown, and 
through the darkened skin the clear flush of health 
glowed redly. There was an air of indepen- 
dence and self-reliance about him, of positive- 
ness even, and no trace at all of embarrassment. 
He was clad in a light woolen coat of brown, 
a gray flannel shirt, and brown trousers stuffed 
into riding-boots whose heels were spurred. 
On his head, tilted aback, was a wide dark hat 
of feltt—a sombrero,—and about his waist a 
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broad leather belt with loops upon it, made 
for the holding of rifle and pistol cartridges. 
He smiled as he spoke, showing white, even 
teeth. It was inexpressibly debonair and en- 
gaging, this smile. 

Ralph, as became the owner of an automobile 
and a student of Carlyle, was slightly formal. 
He had dim thoughts of reaching into a vest- 
pocket for a card. The eyes of brown, so like 
mother’s, caught Donald, and he stepped for- 
ward impulsively, both hands extended. 

“Yes,” he said, “we ’re the Cruger boys. 
You ’re Cousin Harry. How do you do!” 

Harry shook hands vigorously, clapped the 
reluctant Ralph on the shoulder, and said, with 
a slight drawl: 

“ Well, now, I’m mighty glad to see you, and 
madre will be glad, too.” 

“Who ’s that?” asked Ralph. 

“Madre,” Harry answered in a surprised 
tone. “‘ My mother, you know.” 

“ Oh,” said Ralph, “Itumble. That’s Span- 
ish.” Before Donald’s eyes floated a vision of 
the “‘ Black Avenger” careering through Pan- 
He liked this cousin, and was beginning 
“We will stop here to- 


ama. 
to like this country. 
night?”’ his brother asked. 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. “The sun 
hour high yet. The wagon and team are here. 
We ’ll make Espia Creek by dark, and camp 
there.” 

Two Mexicans were called, and the trunks 
lifted into a stout farm-wagon drawn by under- 
sized horses. The Crugers climbed into a spare 
seat. Harry took the reins, and, by way of a 
level road, they entered a dense growth of mes- 
quit which grew to the edge of the town. On 
either side strange birds were calling. The 
rich scent of late-blossoming catclaw made the 
Yellow blooms of the Auisache 
A bevy of slate- 


’s an 


air odorous. 
hung over the narrow road. 
colored quails whirred up in mimic thunder from 
the undergrowth. Huge cacti, ten, twenty feet 
high, reared ungainly forms. The land was 
rolling, gentle hills and shallow vales, and 
swathed completely in its robe of green. ‘Two 
miles from Cotulla they struck a small prairie, 
still starred with blossoms. ‘Trotting slowly for 
a half-hour, they paused upon the summit of a 
low hill. Below them stretched a declivity of 
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easy grade. At its bottom, a quarter of a mile 
away, was a line of cottonwood, oak, hickory, 
and pecan trees. 

“That,” said Harry, pointing, 
Creek.” 

The sun poised for an instant upon the west- 


‘is Espia 


On the banks of a clear stream, camp was 
pitched. Preparations were simple. Hay 
unhitched the horses, and staked them out 
long ropes, so that they might graze through t 
night He built a fire of the loose wood ly 
about, threw three pairs of blankets on the 





IN TEXAS *“‘ON THE BANKS OF A CLEAR STREAM, CAMP WAS PITCHED.” 


ern horizon, sending long red shafts across the 
close-packed tops of the mesquit, and dived as 
a swimmer to his plunge. Then the dark fell. 
Not five minutes of twilight intervened. This 
brought to the brothers a sense of strangeness. 


ground, went to the creek and returned with a 
bucket of water, set a pot of coffee to boil on 
the coals, from the rear of the wagon extracted 
tin plates, cups, and knives and forks, sliced 
some bread, and peeped into the pot. Then 
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he unrolled a clean white cloth, and displayed 
the plump bodies of six quails that he had killed 
on his way intotown. They were deftly broiled 
on the coals, and the Crugers were invited to 
fallto. The coffee was good, the home-made 
bread was excellent, the quails were delicious. 
Everything was sauced with hunger. 

Wrapped in their blankets, the boys watched 
for a little while the hosts of brilliant stars stud- 
ding a sky of blue-black. Then they slept 
more soundly than they had ever slept amid 
the muffled roar of city streets. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


AN EARLY MORNING BATTLE IN 


THE CHAPARRAL, 


Ir was fifty miles from the railway to the 
ranch, over a road that was often not more 
than half a road; but the horses, of mixed mus- 
tang and American blood, grass-fed, enduring 
and lusty, made nothing of it. They seemed 
as strong at the end of the trip as at its begin- 
ning. Halting upon an eminence, late on the 
afternoon of the second day, Harry directed the 
boys’ attention to a house of snowy whiteness, 
which nestled in a grove of live-oaks some five 
miles distant, although it seemed not more than 
two. It made a pretty picture, contrasting its 
whiteness with the deep green of the trees sur- 
rounding it. 

“There,” he said, with both love and pride, 
“is home.” 

“ Has the place a name?” asked Ralph. 

“Tt is called Rincon Ranch, and our brand 
isthe ‘ Circle R’—a capital R, you know, with 
a ring around it.” 

During the drive the brothers had learned 
not only to like their cousin, but to regard him 
with a certain respect. He seemed such a ca- 
pable fellow, and, though to the full as boyish 
as they, had much self-poise. His views of 
life were larger. He seemed already to have 
assumed responsibilities which are part of man’s 
estate. He talked gravely about the prices of 
cattle; the amount of wool a well-graded sheep 
should yield ; the condition of the Boston mar- 
ket; the comparative merits of Holstein, Here- 
ford, Devonshire, and polled Angus breeds; 
the necessity at once of wise economy and of 
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large liberality in conducting a business of im- 
portance. They were disposed to look upon 
him as one much older than they until he dis- 
played an almost childish curiosity about their 
city lives, the cut of their clothing, their sports, 
ambitions, and the notions that come to every 
boy. He was also eager to inspect their weap- 
ons, and manifested the liveliest interest in the 
camera, the only one he had everseen. When 
told that even Donald, at thirteen, was able to 
make a fairly satisfactory photograph of persons 
or things, he was immersed in thought for 
a while, and then said resignedly : ‘ That comes 
from living where you have advantages.” Mas- 
ter Ralph took occasion state, in 
an offhand manner, that Thomas Carlyle was 
“History of the French 


soon to 


a great writer, and his 
Revolution” an enthralling work, whereupon 
their positions were reversed, and Harry sur- 
veyed him as one far above ordinary planes. 
On this ride the young rancher showed not 
only that he was a good driver, but that he had 
eyes for everything above them or beneath 
them or on each side of them. Plainly the life 
of the prairie and chaparral was an open page 
He told them the name of each strange 
They added the titles of 
A long- 


to him. 
plant and flower. 
dozens of birds to their vocabularies. 
legged mixture of flier and fowl appearing sud- 
denly upon one side of the roadway, and darting 
along it with tremendous speed, the Crugers 
asked simultaneously for its name. 

“That,” he said, “is a paisano, which is 
Spanish for peasant. 
cans call that fellow. 
also as a ‘road-runner’ or ‘ chaparral-cock.’ 
He is swifter than a quail on foot, but not so 
fast as a wild turkey.” 

“Are they good to eat?” was the next natu- 


‘El paisano’ the Mexi- 
Americans know him 


ral inquiry. 

“They are not good for anything,” Harry 
answered, ‘‘except to kill snakes. They are 
high-born chieftains at that work.” 

He also introduced his cousins to a dozen dif- 
fering varieties of hawks, from the small spar- 


’ 


row-hawk with blue in its wings, to a huge black 
prowler almost as large as an eagle and quite 
as savage. It often bore off young lambs, he 
told them. Reaching under the wagon-seat, 
he drew out a Winchester carbine, dropped the 








reins, threw it to his shoulder, and, with no ap- 
parent aim, fired. The great bird was more 
than a hundred yards high, and the usual strong 
wind of western Texas was blowing, but a 
single large feather, almost ebon in color, was 
ripped from a wing and floated downward to 
the road. Not waiting for the team to check, 
Donald sprang out and rolled inthe sand. He 
was up in a moment, however, and stuck the 
feather in his hat, clambering into the wagon, 
dusty and flushed, but happy. 

Ralph looked on a little enviously. He 
began to think that being a learned and su- 
perior person had its disadvantages. 

“ Did you expect to kill that hawk? ” he asked 
incredulously of Harry, who had made no apol- 
ogy for the miss, but continued serenely driving. 

“Why, sure!” was the response. “I’ve done 
it often; but I often miss easier shots.” 

The boys were specially attracted by the nu- 
merous forms of cacti, because in the conser- 
vatory at home they had been taught to regard 
these plants as costly and curious. Harry 
estimated them only as part of the general 
landscape, and of little use or beauty, saving 
only the broad-leaved prickly-pear, which, he 
said, contained much moisture, and was fed to 
the cattle in time of drought, the sharp thorns 
being first burned off in an open fire. He 
showed them the red pear-apples, half as large 
as an orange and elliptical in form, which grow 
on the ends of these leaves, and told them 
that when first eaten they were apt to cause 
fever, but once the fever had passed the person 
eating them wanted more. He showed them, 
too, the finger cactus, standing straight and 
slender, not larger round than a fair-sized walk- 
ing-stick ; the snake cactus, which ran along the 
ground like a vine ; the rock cactus, growing in 
limestone crevices; the Spanish dagger, most 
cruel of plants; the petalla cactus, bearing a 
small round fruit in its center of a deliciousness 
past words; and the “niggerhead”’ cactus, 
round, woolly, and clumplike. Massed in with 
these were ratama, huisache, wild sage, catclaw, 
mimosa, and pepper, making in many places a 
thicket impenetrable to anything larger than a 
rat. Every vegetable thing, except the pepper, 
bore thorns. Harry said: 


“The thorns are put upon all these things by 
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nature, or, as madre says, by Providence. But 
for the thorns the plants would long ago have 
been destroyed by wild animals for the moisture 
they hold. Wetness is worth money in this 
climate. The pepper-bushes don’t have thorns, 
because they don’t need them. They are hotter 
than fire. I get that—and a good deal else— 
from madre. She says the thorns are God's 
armor for the green things.” 

They found the ranch-house to be a low, ram- 
bling structure built of adobe, or slabs of sun. 
dried earth, each slab two feet long, a foot wide, 
and a foot thick. It was whitewashed heavily 
upon the outside, and its roof was made of a 
water-plant called tule. This roof was eigh. 
teen inches thick and impervious to rain. The 
house covered a quarter of an acre, exclusive 
of the long veranda, or “ gallery,” which, roofed 
also with tule, ran all the way aroundit. Stand- 
ing in the door, shading her eyes with her hand 
from the bright sunlight which poured over the 
wide land, was a woman of middle age, her dark 
hair streaked with gray here and there; but her 
face was unwrinkled, and it showed ruddily 
under the bronze, as did her son’s. The face was 
beaming now, and as she started rapidly toward 
them when they came to a halt, the visitors 
could almost have thought that their own mother 
was coming to meet them. She did not pause 
to greet them in words, but took each of them 
into her arms and kissed them tenderly. Then 
she said: 

“My dear boys! My dear, dear boys!” 

Harry stood by, smiling. As she turned to 
him, he put his arm about her with a swift little 
squeeze. The Crugers marked, during their 
stay, that their cousin’s attitude toward her was 
always one of love and deference, almost of 
reverence, yet had in it a half-playful protecting 
quality, as if she were at once mother and sis- 
ter. Mrs. Downing, like their own mother, 
was not tall, but was active and gentle, with 
much the same hair and eyes. Something her 
son had whispered to her pleased her evidently, 
for she put a hand upon the shoulder of each 
of the brothers and marched them toward the 
house, looking first into one face and then into 
the other, and saying: 

“ You are like your father, and yet like Lucy, 
too. Our winds will put color into your 
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cheeks. You will be happy here. Oh, I know 
you will be happy here!” 

" Two Mexicans, dark-faced, heavily built, and 
walking with the wide, straddling gait of the 
cow-hand, came from behind the house, lifted 
the trunks from the wagon, and followed them. 
Two more Mexicans unhitched the horses and 
led them to a near-by pasture fenced in with 
barbed wire. Two more took hold of the 
wagon-tongue and ran the vehicle into an out- 
house. Four more, appearing apparently from 
nowhere, looked on appreciatively, their white 
teeth showing under black mustachios. A fat 
Mexican woman of forty and three plump 
Mexican girls laughed softly as they entered, 
and, coming forward, bowed respectfully. 
These were the cook and her handmaidens. 
Behind them a shock-headed Mexican boy of 
ten years stared with round eyes of jet, and 
neither smiled nor spoke. When Harry came 
in, however, directing the men with the trunks, 
he grinned stolidly and retired into the darkness 
of the kitchen. 

The boys were taken to a large room, whose 
walls also were whitewashed, and spotless. It 
contained two narrow cots of rawhide, three 
chairs with rawhide bottoms, a plain square 
center-table upon which were books and a 
lamp, two chests of drawers, a half-length mirror 
of fine beveled glass, two small wash-stands 
holding each a tin pitcher and basin, soap and 
rough towels, combs and brushes; and on the 
floor, which was uncarpeted, were two ham- 
mocks, ready for slinging. At the far end of 
the room was a huge open fireplace, half filled 
with gnarled mesquit logs. By each cot was 
a strip of matting. Few but good pictures 
the walls. Two narrow windows, 
whose casings swung in solidly on hinges, 
looked out upon a side yard only four feet 
below them. The books were of history and 
Peeping slyly at their titles, Donald 


were on 


travel. 
was inclined to rank them as lacking in dash. 
Dark having fallen soon, the boys were fed 
with brown bread, fresh goat’s milk, and curd 
with red pepper in it. This last was hot but 
good. Then, noting the lines of fatigue under 
their eyes, their aunt insisted that they go to 
bed, reserving her questions for the morrow. 
They found the rawhide cots smooth and 
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springy, though a little hard, and they were 
twelve hours in dreamland. 

They were awakened at daylight by a cheer- 
ful hammering on the door and a strong voice 
calling. Then Harry entered, booted as usual. 
It was not the New York hour for rising, and 
Ralph showed a disposition to remain in bed ; 
but Donald hurled a pillow across the room, 
making an excellent shot, and he got up sourly. 
The breakfast was of eggs, mutton-chops, bis- 
cuit, and one cup each of strong coffee, the 
berry having been grown in Mexico. Then 
Harry showed them his room, which was fur- 
nished like their own, except that it had but 
one cot and held more books. Also it con- 
tained a handsome saddle and bridle, two rifles, 
a shot-gun and a Colt’s revolver. In the gen- 
eral sitting-room was a large glass case contain- 
ing beautifully mounted specimens of more 
than a hundred birds, and another with speci- 
mens of the smaller animals of that region. 
They were the work of young Downing, who 
was a taxidermist by natural gift. 

Early morning and much of the forenoon 
were consumed in inspecting the outhouses, the 
quarters of the Mexican hands, of whom there 
were a dozen, and the various sheep, goat, and 
cattle pens, as well as in talking to their aunt, 
who had many questions to ask. Toward noon 
Harry said: 

“ Now I ‘ll show you our bathing-place, 
which I use all the year round.” 

He led them two hundred yards to the rear 
of the house, where, through a grassy vale, ran 
the plashing waters of Pendencia Creek, twenty 
feet across and ten feet deep in the middle. 
Here the banks were nearly circular, forming a 
pool, and over it curved the huge trunk of an 
oak, which, as their young host said, made an 
excellent thing to “dive from, or fall from.” 
Boards were laid along the edge of the pool to 
insure clean feet on coming out, and its lower 
border was fringed by wondrous lilies. The 
boys saw fish darting below. They wandered 
down the bank a little way to where the under- 
growth was thicker. Suddenly Harry, who was 
leading, stopped and motioned them to be still. 
A peculiar harsh staccato call came from some 
bird in their front, followed by another and an- 


other. This was accompanied by a steady 
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sharp humming, which reminded Ralph of the _ brated so rapidly that the tip could not be 


noise made by a typewriter when the carriage It was in an extremity of anger. Five fee 
Peering away, its head lowered nearly to the grass. jt 
cautiously through a fringe of catclaw, they saw bill extended, its wings half raised and sh 


is dragged over the teeth in its rear. 





THE BATTLE IN THE CHAPARRAL. 


a small open glade not ten yards across, and in 
its center a huge mottled rattlesnake was coiled, 
ring upon ring, its wicked dark head raised six 


inches and waving slowly to and fro. Its small 


eyes gleamed like carbuncles, and its tail vi- 


elbowed, a chaparral-cock hopped slowly up and 
down. 
boys watched it strainingly, Harry with never- 
failing interest, the brothers almost in terror. 
They had never before seen the dreaded rattler. 
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Like a flash of light, the snake launched 
itself forward, and its head struck the sward a 
good seven feet from the spot where it had 
been coiled; but with equal rapidity the cock 
had leaped a yard aside. No human eye could 
follow this stroke or its avoidance. One instant 
the reptile was bunched, and the bird nearly 
stationary. In half the next instant the reptile 
was at full length and the bird out of danger. 

It is the weakness of the rattler that it must coil 
before it can resume the attack. It endeavored 
immediately to recoil, but was not fast enough. 
With a lightning-like spring, the paisano alighted 
squarely upon its neck, two inches below its 
head. The sharp bill descended twice. Then 
it hopped two yards away and uttered a squawk 
of triumph. The rattler threw itself into a 
spiral and struck blindly its full length. This 
it did twenty times, coiling and springing with 
inconceivable rapidity. Both eyes were de- 
stroyed. Its thuds were audible yards away. 
Always it hissed venomously. The increasing 
slowness of its motions showed coming exhaus- 
tion. Then, after a spring, it lay stretched for 
a second or two. In that time the chaparral- 
cock, which had not ceased to dance about and 
call loudly, fastened once more upon its neck, 
and drove its bill into the brain. There was a 
quiver of the long body—no more. 

“That was worth looking at, eh?” asked 
Harry, stepping into the glade and turning 
over the snake with his foot. The paisano in- 
stantly vanished. 

“Tt was,” answered Ralph, who was deadly 
pale and breathing in gasps. ‘‘ I—I must write 
about it to our school society.” 

Donald, less impressionable, shifted from one 
foot to the other, inspected the dead snake 
carefully from head to tail, looked hard at the 
bushes in which the chaparral-cock had disap- 
peared, and delivered himself gravely of the 
highest praise of which he was capable. 

“That bird,” he said, “is the Champion 
Featherweight of the West. He is n’t a thing 
but a wonder.” 

Harry inquired with polite interest : 

“What is a Champion Featherweight?” 

There are strange ignorances when a boy, or 
man for that matter, lives many miles from a 
post-office and therefore sees no daily paper. 
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A CATTLE ROUND-UP ON THE PRAIRIE, 


Two weeks later there was a marked change 
in the Cruger brothers. They seemed bigger. 
Certainly they were blacker and _ stronger. 
They wore their roughest clothing. They 
were booted and wide-hatted. At the heels 
of each jingled large spurs. About Donald’s 
waist was a belt like Harry’s, with plenty of 
cartridge-loops, though he had no revolver. It 
looked sanguinary, particularly when he filled 
it with emptied shells picked up from the range 
Harry had built for rifle practice. Ralph had 
gone a step further. He not only wore a belt, 
but under it a crimson sash, as was the custom 
of the Mexicans. They called it a danda, 
and after the first day he called it a banda. 
“Sash” sounded effete. The boys lost no 
time in acquiring the commoner phrases of the 
Mexican dialect: duenos dias (good day, good 
morning, howdy), duenas noches (good night), 
poco, poco (go slow), poco tiempo (in a little while, 
directly), dastantfe (enough, plenty, don’t give 
me any more), mafana (no hurry about it; 
better put off until to-morrow what you can do 
to-day), adios (good-by), muchas gracias (many 
thanks), and so forth. The day they were able 
to say, “Wo fe vist’? un caballo colorado?” 
(“ Have n’t you seen a bay horse? ”’) they could 
What did Carlyle amount to, 


” 


scarcely eat. 
anyhow? What would the “ Black Avenger 
have said if he could have seen that belt with 
the gleaming cartridge-cases in it? They car- 
ried themselves with a freer air. They assumed 
a hardy, roving manner, like Micawber when he 
determined to emigrate. Though not muscu- 
lar, they were fairly expert in boy athletics, and 
learned to ride with ease. Ralph’s pony was a 
sorrel with four white feet and a blaze on its 
nose; Donald’s a bright bay with black points. 
Both of the horses were smoothly gaited and 
swift. The saddles were heavy Texas affairs 
and double-girthed—“ cinched” Harry termed 
it. The pommels and cantles were high; sit- 
ting on them was like sitting on a chair, more 
particularly as the stirrups of wood were five 
inches broad and covered nearly all of the bot- 
tom of the foot. They found this to be neces- 
sary, as in charging through the brush the 
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thorns would otherwise have ripped the soles 
from their boots. They were specially inter- 
ested in the bridle-bits, which were new to 
them—heavy, stiff, and of steel, with long 
down-dropping shanks to which the reins were 
attached, and steel curb passing under the ani- 
A strong man could have broken 
They wore, 


mal’s chin. 
a horse’s jaw with one of them. 
when riding, leather overalls without seats, 
which reached from the instep nearly to the 
hips, and were fastened by straps to the waist- 
belts. These, too, were protections against 
thorns. Harry said they were “ chaparejos.” 
They “rode the range” in the morning, seeing 
many strange and interesting things. Of after- 
noons they practised with the rifles, or shot 
quails or turkeys, or swam in the pool. 

At this stage their education with the rope 
began. Long, light riatas were given to them, 
and they commenced with endeavoring to throw 
the loops over the heads of the chickens and 
ducks about the place, to the unspeakable dis- 
gust of Jocosa, the fat cook, and her maidens. 

From fowls they advanced to sheep in the 
pen, and from sheep to goats, which were 
more active. It was here that, “burning with 
high hope,” Ralph essayed to lasso a billy of 
venerable beard and evil temper. He beat the 
goat to and over the corral fence by a head, 
and picked himself up with his mouth full of 
dust. The change the life had made in him 
was strongly marked by the fact that he did 
not sulk nor resent the uncontrolled laughter of 
his companions. Instead, he tried to smile, 
walked firmly back into the pen, obtained his 
lariat, and came out with dignity, the goat pay- 
ing him no attention. He was recompensed 
when Donald said: ‘‘ That was game, Ralph,” 
and Harry added very heartily: “ You ’re all 
right.” 

Three meals a day were served at the ranch, 
but the boys found they did not come often 
enough. They ate voraciously of beef with 
pepper, mutton with pepper, kid’s flesh with 
pepper, venison with pepper, turkeys and quails 
with pepper. They drank quarts of goat’s milk. 
They reveled in fresh eggs, butter, and butter- 
milk. They had costias, which are sheep’s ribs 
roasted slowly on a stick before an open fire ; 
they had Auevas con savollas, which are eggs 


with onions and garlic; they had /ortil/as, thin 
unsugared cakes made from corn soaked soft 
in ash lye and baked between hot stones; they 
had enchiladas, which are grated cheese and 
chopped onions on tortillas, with spoonfuls of 
red-hot chile-con-carne gravy poured over the 
whole; they had little round home-made 
cheeses, dried in the sun; they had rich sweet- 
cakes, baked by Jocosa, covered with pink ix ing 
and whole pecans stuck into the icing. These 
things were not enough. As became his supe. 
rior age, Ralph held himself in, but Donald 
developed an unbounded taste for feloncillo, 
coarse, moist brown sugar, which is made in 
Mexico, and comes in round dark sticks as thick 
as a small boy’sarm. He had always a chunk 
of this stuff in one or another of his pockets, 
where it melted. When his fingers dived into 
this pocket in search of knife or string, they 
came out dripping. He got it from the Mexi- 
cans, and, in return for it, took photographs of 
them all, their wives, and their rolling, half- 
clothed babies. The three obtained a “ dark 
room” by entering a deserted one-roomed 
adobe cabin which had no window, and closing 
the heavy door behind them. Donald made a 
picture of Juan, the shock-headed boy who had 
grinned at Harry upon their arrival. Juan did 
not utter a hundred words in a week, but he 
had the virtue of being an admirable listener 
to any sort of chatter. It is probable that he 
did not understand a tenth of what was said to 
him, but this fact never showed on his blank 
wall of face. The two became companions,— 
the older boys making also a pair,—and it was 
funny to see them trotting about, Juan always 
silent and two paces to the rear, Donald always 
talking. He had an idea that, with a crew of 
forty just like Juan, it would be a good thing 
to attack and sack the city of Cartagena, liber- 
ating imprisoned countrymen, and slaying the 
commandant with his own hand after a fierce 
combat. 

One morning, about the middle of the month, 
Mrs. Downing sent for the two boys and said 
to them: 

“ Boys, to-day you will see a round-up. We 
are shipping a thousand head of cattle to Chi- 
cago. You will find it an interesting sight. 
You must start as soon as you have your break- 
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fast. Harry, be certain that they do not run 
into danger.” 

Harry said, ‘‘ Yes, madre,” gravely and re- 
spectfully. The horses were saddled as soon 
as they rose from table, and the boys, clad in 
full range toggery, felt, as they rode from the 
corral, that now indeed they were getting to 
be genuine cow-hands. At the pommel of each 
was a coiled lasso, and they sat securely, even 
though they lacked the swaying, easy seat of 
theircompanion, whorode, as the vaquero always 
rides, from the knee up, close to the saddle, 
practically a part of the animal. He told them 
that the Mexicans were already in the field 
under command of their overseer, and that the 
place of round-up was only five miles away. 

They covered this distance at a canter, the 
sorrel, bay, and gray going hard against the 
bits. Swinging along, the fresh cool wind sing- 
ing in their ears, they burst suddenly from the 
undergrowth into a level prairie two miles long 
by a mile wide. It was thickly dotted with 
cattle of all ages. Some were at full speed 
and bellowing, others walked sedately, but all 
were converging toward a common point at the 
center of the plain. Behind them, with wild, 
long-drawn cries, came the brown vaqueros, 
swinging loops of lariats. They tilted head 
downward, and snatched tufts of grass from 
beneath the feet of their steeds; they stood in 
the saddles; they rode with their faces to the 
rear; they crossed both legs in front of the 
pommels; they lay at full length upon their 
backs ; they dropped the reins and rushed their 
horses, guiding them by knee-pressure. Five 
thousand beeves were on the plain, and as they 
grew more closely packed, a steady sound of 
trampling came from them, dust-clouds rose, 
and there was an incessant hoarse bellowing. 

Finally, when the mass became practically 
solid, and was revolving slowly with lowered 
heads, Harry dismounted and changed his 
saddle to an undersized “ cow-pony,” deeming 
his American-bred gray too valuable for the 
work. He instructed the brothers to remain 
at one side, a quarter of a mile away. The 
lowing of the beasts had frightened them some- 
what, and they obeyed willingly. Assuming 
charge of the men, Harry ordered them to “ cut 
out”’ a thousand head of cattle three and four 
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years old. The next instant the entire force 
plunged into the mass. Fora few minutes the 
boys could see nothing except, through the vor- 
tex of dust, the shifting forms of cattle, and men 
on horses. Gradually the air cleared, and one 
of the men appeared, driving in front of him a 
dozen beeves of the desired ages. He took 
them to a point a half-mile away. He was 
followed by each of the others, all driving 
bunches of like size. Gradually the mass grew. 
A cow bolted from the main herd and tried to 
join her separated brethren. She was chased 
back, the ponies sticking closely at her heels with- 
out guidance from their riders. Now and then 
one of the segregated beeves bolted and was pur- 
sued swiftly, with the never-changing result that 
it was forced back into its place. Always came 
cries from the men: “ Hoya! Hoya! Hoya!” 

Nearly a thousand head had been bunched, 
when out of the ruck came Harry, flying behind 
a powerful two-year-old bent upon mixing with 
the wrong herd. The pair had covered a hun- 
dred yards, and the pony was forging alongside, 
when it stepped into a rat-hole, and went head 
over heels. The boy’s body described a com- 
plete somersault. He landed squarely upon his 
feet, ran forward a few steps, stopped, and 
turned to the horse, which lay with its leg 
strained. To strip the saddle and bridle and 
call for a fresh mount was the work of a min- 
ute. Meanwhile one of the Mexicans had 
headed the steer, and another, with a peculiar 
expression of face, led forward a large black 
horse which at once riveted the attention of 
the Crugers, who had ridden hastily to the 
scene of accident. 

Its mane fell half-way to its knees; its tail 
swept within six inches of the ground; its dark 
eyes were almost hidden by a tossing forelock ; 
its sides shone like ebony. Round-bodied, 
deep-chested, small-limbed, iron-hoofed, with 
lean head, arched ribs, and powerful haunches, 
it stood, a thing of untainted mustang blood, 
heir of the vast herds that once roamed the 
Southwestern plains: 


" Wild as the wild deer and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled. 


“Tt is the only spare horse, Sehor Downing,” 


said the man. “It reached the rancheria but 
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yesterday, It comes from the foot-hills of the 
Santa Rosas in Mexico. It shows the saddle- 
marks, but perhaps the sefior would not like to 
ride it. He can have my horse, and I, José, 
will mount.” 

Harry felt the eyes of his cousins on him, 
and several of the employees had gathered near. 
His resolute chin set. 

“No,” he said; “I will ride him. 
the saddle.” 

The horse stood quietly, which was a bad 
sign. So acts the confirmed bucker. He even 
unclosed his teeth to receive the bit. As the 
two girths were cinched he drew together 
slightly, but remained quiescent. Only his 
rolling dark eyes, each of them showing a half- 
inch of white, betrayed his temper. Gathering 
the reins in his left hand and pulling the slender 
head toward him, to block a possible kick, 
Harry placed his right hand on the pommel, and 
deftly inserted his foot in the heavy stirrup. 
The horse was stock-still. Next instant the boy 
was in the saddle, his strong knees gripping, 
his left hand low, his chin slightly raised, his 
right arm hanging loosely by his side, his brown 
face pale but smiling. To his right wrist hung 
by a thong a heavy short whip. 

Throwing his head between his knees and 
drawing his haunches under him, so that the 
rider seemed set upon a pinnacle, the black 
sprang straight upward five feet in the clear, 
half whirled, and came down with his four legs 
wide apart and as stiff as iron bars. The jar 
of him shook the ground. Again he rose, and 
again and again, and each time he struck the 
earth with all the force of his great weight. 
Still the youth was immovable. Then, with 
a hoarse bellow of rage, the mustang sprang 
straight forward in bound after bound, whirled 
in swift circles, leaped once more, landing hard, 
then reared straight up on his hind hoofs, swayed 
for a moment, and fell backward with a crash. 
Harry had slipped both feet from the stirrups 
as the horse hung poised, and, as it started in 
the fall, leaped lightly clear. By the time the 
black had rolled over and staggered to his feet, 
the rider was once again in the saddle. He 
sent both spurs home, and the heavy whip 
began to rise and fall. Then ensued a struggle 
that was Homeric. The incessant bellowings 
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of the horse, the thud of his flinty hoofs, the 
inconceivably rapid rise and fall, the height of 
the leaps, the rush of his descents, his widely 
tossing mane, the crimson foam upon his lips, 
where the savage bit had gnawed, and, over all, 
the pale face and swaying figure of the boy, 
made up a memory which will stay with the 
Crugers for many a year. From the assembled 
vaqueros rose deep shouts of “Bravo! Muy 
bravo!” Ralph felt sick. Donald was scream- 
ing he knew not what phrases of encourage- 
ment. Down Harry’s smooth chin a scarlet 
stream was running, jarred from his nostrils by 
the fearful impacts; but still the spurs were 
clenched and still the muscular right arm rose 
and fell. With one last discordant bellow, with 
one last giant spring, the black stood still as if 
planted, trembling in every limb, sweat pouring 
from his scarred sides, conquered. In an instant 
two of the Mexicans were at his bit, and the 
rider climbed stiffly down. He drew a long 
breath, and wiped the blood from his chin. 

“He ’s a good horse,” he said briefly, “ but 
a child could ride him now. Get me your pony, 
José. You men will camp here to-night and 
hold the cattle. We start for the railway in 
the morning.” 

He was reticent during the ride home, but 
said that he felt no ill effects. He was much 
more impressed by what “‘ madre” would think 
than by the fact that he had faced and narrowly 
escaped death. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CASE OF THE BITER BITTEN, 

Next day the boys saw the cattle started to 
the railway station, the drivers commanded by 
the major domo. Harry concerned himself 
no more about them, saying that the head man 
would attend to the shipment and bring back 
the bills of lading in proper form. Returning 
to the ranch, the little party made a detour of 
five miles to the base of low hills to the south- 
ward, the young host wishing them to see Las 
Animas Springs. He explained that the name 
was common among Mexicans, who called 
mountains, plains, ranches, rivers, and lakes by 
the title. The words, in their vernacular, have 
the significance of ghosts or spirits, and as they 
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are strangely superstitious, they clap them on 
to many of their possessions, hoping thereby to 
propitiate dwellers in the other world. 

Las Animas Springs were on an elevated 
table-land of fifty acres, which rose a hundred 
feet from the surrounding prairie. There were 
four of them, not twenty yards apart. The 
largest was ten yards across the top, and the 
water bubbled so violently that at its center it 
was two feet higher than at the sides. Beauti- 
fully clear, the bottoms of these basins, made 
af bright sands and pebbles which shifted con- 
stantly into strange figures, were in plain view. 
The pebbles were of all hues, and the effect of 
their shifting and mixing was kaleidoscopic. 
Not the least strange feature of the springs 
was that each of them formed a fair- 
sized creek, and these flowed in differing 
directions—north, south, east, and west. 

The streams near to their sources were 
shallow and narrow, but widened out 
farther down. Harry said that the high 
value of the surrounding lands was due 

to Las Animas Springs, which provided 
“permanent water,” a desideratum with 
all stockmen who live in that country of fre- 
quent and prolonged droughts. 

The boys drank of the sweet water, and 
found it to be of almost icy coldness. They 
unsaddled the horses, and permitted them 
to graze on the damp, rich herbage. 

They noticed that in the bushes round 

about birds were numerous, and all sorts of in- 
sects came to the springs. Though it was a late 
autumn month, bees hovered over the tules 
which grew at the edges of the basins, and there 
were other winged things of which they did not 
know the names. Donald, who was never still 
for long, rose directly and followed along the 
bank of the largest stream, which dived swiftly 
over the edge of the table-land and wound its 
way through a mesquit thicket growing below. 
He had been absent not more than five minutes 
when the others heard him call excitedly, and 
found him gazing in wonder and horror at an 
object which was stationary in the middle of 
a plot of sand some six feet across. Donald 
was two yards from the thing, and was evi- 
dently unwilling to retreat and afraid to go 
on. Harry chuckled and said, “ Tarantula!” 
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The great spider, black and hairy, had all of 
its legs spread out and dug into the soil. Its 
body was slightly raised, its mouth open, and 
its eyes gleamed wickedly. So spread it mea- 
sured, legs and all, a good eight inches, but its 
body proper was not more than an inch and a 
half in diameter. Near by was a small hole in 
the ground, from which it had come to enjoy 
the sun. It had been discovered so by the 
boy, and, with the pugnacity of its kind, dis- 


THE TARANTULA AND THE “ TARANTULA- 
HAWK.” (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


dained to retreat. The arrival of the other two 
served to anger it more deeply, and slight white 
froth appeared at its mouth. Harry said it 
was “spitting cotton” and in an extremity of 
rage. He cut a long, slender branch from a 
tree close at hand, and trimmed it of twigs. 
It was two yards long. With this he struck the 
sand sharply two feet in front of the tarantula, 
which instantly leaped forward, endeavoring to 
seize the stick. It was a grotesque object when 
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crouching for the jump, and more grotesque 
when it landed eighteen inches away, with limbs 
all “spraddled.” Again the stick struck the 
sand, and again it leaped. This was repeated 
until it had left the sand and was crouched in the 
grass. It grew more and more angry, and the 
froth came from its mouth in drops. Harry 
had intended to kill it, but suddenly changed 
his mind. He sank upon his knees, telling his 
companions to follow his example, and then 
pointed upward. 

They saw, hovering in small circles by the 
top of a mesquit-tree, an insect which looked 
much like a common wasp. Its body was 
black, its head of a rufous tint, and its wings a 
bright, gauzy blue. Evidently it had a purpose 
in view, for it suddenly darted downward until 
only the height of a man above earth, and then 
placed itself directly over the spider. It began 
circling rapidly. The diameter of the circle 


was not more than two feet, and it made, pos-, 


sibly, thirty revolutions a minute. Plainly its 
purpose was to bewilder the tarantula, which, 
quite as plainly, was the object of attack. The 


spider, almost immediately aware of its danger, 


wheeled and started toward its hole. It made 
only a couple of leaps, however, and then 
determined that flight would be useless. It 
stopped, reared itself until its body was almost 
perpendicular, opened its semicircular mouth to 
full capacity, and, using its hind legs as a sort 
of pivot, turned slowly, endeavoring to keep the 
darting wasp in view. It was able to do this 
for a while, as its circle was so-much smaller 
than that of its foeman. , Harry whispered 
breathlessly that the wasp was a “tarantula- 
hawk,” and that the chances were a hundred to 
one that it would be successful in its attack. 
He was almost as excited as his cousins, and 
said : 

“T ’ve seen this only once before, and you 
never heard of anything prettier. Tarantulas 
kill stock for us often, and the ‘hawk’ is our 
friend. Just keep still, will you, and give the 
little fellow a chance.” 

No one had moved, but the Cruger boys 
thereupon became as graven images. Donald 
held his breath until his eyes watered; then, 
remembering that he must breathe in order to 
live, blew it out in an explosive sigh, which did 
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not affect the combatants, though Ralph hissed 
impatiently : 

“Oh, turn your face the other way and blow 
a tree down, won’t you?” 

Suddenly the wasp darted downward. So 
swift was the motion that the eye could not 
follow it. A moment later, however, they saw 
that it had missed its aim and was again hover- 
ing six feet above its target. As it swooped the 
tarantula had sprung two inches up to meet it, 
and its mouth had shut together savagely. 
Then the “hawk ” dived and missed again, and 
then it shot upward to a height of twenty feet 
and hung motionless. It was visible, of course, 
to the boys, but the tarantula did not see it. 
That venomous one was still for half a minute, 
then lowered its body to earth and started for 
its burrow, not leaping, but rapidly crawling. 
It had traversed possibly a yard, and had re. 
gained the smooth yellow sand, when, like a 
bullet, the “‘hawk”’ was upon it. The onslaught 
was so swift and so unexpected that the spider 
had no time to rear itself. The wasp struck it 
fairly in the center of the back, thrust in its 
long sting, and was away again. The effect of 
the wound was almost instant paralysis. The 
tarantula drew together convulsively when 
stung, straightened out its legs, advanced feebly 
an inch or two, and then lay still. A moment 
after it was dead. 

Donald started toward it, saying something 
about a “specimen” and an “alcohol-bottle,” 
but Harry grasped his arm. 

“ Wait,” he said; “the show is n’t over.” 

The wasp had remained nearly stationary 
above its dead antagonist, but now it descended 
cautiously, and, after one or two retreats, set- 
tled upon the body. Then, its wings making 
a buzzing equal to that of a half-dozen bees, it 
began to move the spider gradually toward the 
burrow. Inch by inch it made its way, now 
stopping to rest, now recommencing its toil 
with added vigor. It seemed a wonderful 
thing that so small an insect should move so 
great a weight, but it was done. Arrived at the 
hole, it began to dig into the body, and when 
it had made an orifice large enough to admit 
half of itself it became still for a while. Then it 
lighted upon the sand near by, placed its head 
against the spider, and, striving furiously, pushed 
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it into the burrow, down which it fell until out 
of sight. The wasp flew away, its task accom- 
plished. Harry explained briefly the ultimate 
purpose of the affair. 

“Tarantulas,” he said, “are plentiful, and 
would do more damage but for the wasp you 
have seen. ‘This wasp is its chief enemy, and 
slays thousands. It kills the tarantulas, not 
because it hates them especially, but because 
it needs them for nests. You saw the wasp 
sitting still upon the body? Well, it was laying 
eggs. When these eggs hatch, the young 
wasps will be inside the body, which does not 
decompose in this dry climate. They will 
feed upon the tarantula until they are able to 
fly. Then they will go out, and the females 
among them will kill other tarantulas. Because 
they are so destructive to this spider, which 
sometimes slays human beings, nobody in this 
country ever interferes with them. A Mexican 
herder who killed a tarantula-hawk would be 
roundly abused by companions. The male 
wasps are distinguished from the females by 
being smaller, and their wings are of brighter 
hue. They do not hunt spiders. If you return 
to this hole a few days hence, and dig up the 
dead tarantula, you will find it to be full of lit- 
tle white wasps with their wings just beginning 
to form. You can, if you wish, watch the 
whole process. I have done it often, though I 
have seen the battle but once before.” 

Ralph saw another chance for a letter to the 
“school society,’’ and Don remarked that the 
next dead tarantula he found he was going to 
put in alcohol whether a “hawk” wanted it or 
not. Remounting their ponies, the boys started 
homeward. They had ridden possibly three 
miles when across an open space in their front 
a jack-rabbit darted. Its long ears were laid 
back close to its skull, its great black eyes were 
bulging, it was running upon all four legs, which 
showed that it was hard pressed, and its leaps 
were short though rapid, which showed that it 
was fatigued. A chorus of shrill cries in its 
rear identified its pursuers, and a moment after 
three coyotes burst out of the underbrush not 
thirty yards behind it. Pursued and pursuers 
sped across the opening and disappeared upon 
the farther side. The drama occupied not 
more than five seconds in enactment. Harry 
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shouted, “‘Come on!” and wheeled his horse 
upon the trail. The others followed, and to- 
gether they breasted the wall of underbrush in 
their front. They ran for five hundred yards, 
and then suddenly their cousin checked and 
threw himself from the saddle. They dis- 
mounted also, and he pointed with his arm. 
Looking out, they saw a bit of prairie sur- 
rounded on all sides with cacti and mesquit. 
On its farther edge was an old tree of the pop- 
lar variety, called commonly cottonwood be- 
cause of the tufts of down which it bears at 
certain seasons. ‘The tree was hollow, and near 
its bottom was a small entrance. Sitting within 
a yard of this entrance, and looking at it 
steadily, were the three coyotes. Their red 
tongues were hanging out and they were pant- 
ing, but there was something stolid about their 
posture, which seemed to say that they were 
willing to wait a week, if necessary, but they 
knew that the rabbit would be obliged to come 
out sometime. Evidently the “jack” had 
found a temporary refuge, and just as evidently 
they were determined to starve him out. They 
had been so intent upon the chase, and were now 
so intent upon the siege, that they had not heard 
the boys, though the coyote is commonly one 
of the most wary animals in the world. Their 
backs were turned to the horses, and possibly 
the long heat of the run had affected their ears. 
Harry made no movement, and the brothers 
had ample opportunity to observe the little 
They found nothing attractive about 
them. Meaner-looking beasts they had never 
seen. ‘‘Hang-dog,” “sneak,” “coward,” 
“cruelty,” were written large all over them. 
Of a dirty yellowish gray, small of stature and 
light of weight, with ribs showing through their 
hides and a generally unkempt air, they seemed 
a disreputable cross between a fox and a cur. 
Harry waited for a minute or so, and then mut- 
tered: 

“Those fellows are great on young lambs. 
They will even tackle a small calf if its mother 
is a little way off. They rob turkey-nests. They 
kill madre’s chickens when they stray into the 
brush. They are no good. ye 


wolves. 


Here goes! 

He drew a Winchester carbine from its scab- 
bard under his right stirrup-leather, and dropped 
upon one knee. His left hand stole out and 
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grasped the barrel so far forward that the arm 
was almost straight. His right cheek cuddled 
the stock lovingly, and his brown eye glanced 
through the sights. The right forefinger curved 
gently and steadily. There was a sharp crack, 
and across the intervening green a coyote 
leaped straight up for a yard, and fell upon its 
back, kicking convulsively. The others were 
gone like a flash. They were invisible long be- 
fore the emptied cartridge-case was ejected and 
fell upon the grass. . 

Each leading his horse, the boys walked to 
the tree and inspected the dead robber. They 
saw upon the side of the hole in the tree a few 
whitish hairs, showing that the rabbit had 
rubbed hard against it in the hurry of his har- 
boring. 

“ The jack is a gentleman compared with this 
fellow,” Harry said, stirring the body with his 
foot. ‘We could take a forked switch, of 
course, and twist him out of the tree-hollow, 
but it would only scare him half to death, and 
be of no good to us. A very hungry Mexican 


will sometimes eat a jack-rabbit if he can get 
it, but I never heard of any other sort of human 


being willing to dine on one. The meat is 
pretty nearly all sinew and has a queer taste. 
This fellow in the tree has made a game run 
for his life, and we ’ll let him go, eh?” 

They had traveled a mile when Ralph threw 
up his head and sniffed strongly. He had de- 
tected a faint but exceedingly sweet perfume 
in the air. He was not the sort of boy that asks 
questions, so he kept silence. A quarter-mile 
farther on they came to the cause. Here the 
chaparral was composed almost wholly of the 
shrub called the “catclaw” because of its 
numerous small thorns, all bent backward like 
a hook and sharp and tenacious. These shrubs, 
acres of them, were milk-white with blossoms, 
and from the blossoms came the strangely 
delicious scent. The Crugers had never smelt 
anything like it, and it seemed to them that not 
any perfume of the great establishments of the 
cities could compare with it in delicacy and 
savor. It was strange to find so delicious an 
aroma in that partly arid country, in which were 
so many repellent and semi-savage things. 
The flowers appeared a recompense sent by 
Providence to atone for much of the rudeness 
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and meagerness of the land. They stopped 
and breathed, taking their lungs full and ex. 
pelling the air luxuriously, feeling much com. 
forted by this free offering of nature. 

“The catclaw,” Harry said, noticing their 
delight, “is not a pretty shrub, but it is a good 
thing to have around. It has no special time of 
year for blossoming; the blooms come when- 
ever rain falls. You are as likely to find all 
this part of the chaparral white in February as 
in May. The cattle eat it, though I am sure | 
don’t know how they get rid of the thorns, and 
the odor of the flowers is so permeating that it 
gets all through the flesh. Beef from an ani- 
mal which has been feeding upon catclaw 
tastes just as these bushes smell. Some folks 
prefer it that way, but I can’t say that I do. 
I want my meat plain. Madre likes the scent 
of the yellow huisache better, but the catclaw 
is my favorite. I have sometimes thought that 
an adventurous or speculative man could make 
a fortune by coming here and distilling perfume 
from the flowers. He would have something 
delightful and odd, and the raw material 
would n’t cost him anything. Once upon a 
time a cousin in Philadelphia sent me a bottle 
containing a drop or two of attar of roses. It 
was fine, but not equal to this scent that we 
have around us now.” 

“T know the attar quite well,” said Ralph, 
“but I ’ll take the catclaw every time.” 

As they rode through the low bushes in the 
warm sunshine, thousands of small bees, with 
light yellow bands around their bodies, hovered 
about them. Each of them, when it had col- 
lected its bagful, shot upward ten yards or so, 
and then darted away on a straight line south- 
west. The arrivals equaled the departures, and 
there was a steady interchange. Harry stopped 
and watched them critically fora while. Then 
he turned in the saddle, pointed toward the Rio 
Grande hills, and said: 

“ Not a great way in that direction—maybe 
a mile, maybe three miles—there is a bee-tree. 
We can find it easily, I guess, and I vote that 
we go after it to-morrow.” 

It may be said here that the boys found the 
bee-tree by following the line of flight of those 
which went laden from the catclaws; that they 
built a fire in a hollow at its base and smoked 
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the bees into a state of stupor; that they robbed 
the industrious little workers of a good store of 
honey, leaving them enough, however, for the 
winter; and that Ralph was once stung on the 
nose, 

He bore the pain, the swelling, and the smiles 
of the ranch folk with his newly acquired forti- 
tude, and Donald told him, in their room, that 
he felt proud of his grit. 
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FEET IN THE CLEAR.” (SEE PAGE 8.) 


CHAPTER V. 


IN CAMP AS PECAN-HUNTERS. 


THEIR stay had advanced into December. 


The first norther rushed down on them, and a 
frost fell, leaving a brown tinge on the grasses. 
When this norther blew, the Mexicans wrapped 
themselves in all the blankets they could find, 
and their fat children hovered about the fires in 
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the jaca/s, as they called their cabins. 
Harry put on his warmest clothing, and said 
that it was “ mighty cold.” The thermometer 


Even 


showed forty-seven degrees above zero, and the 
Crugers laughed. Here was one thing, at least, 
in which they were superior. It was moderate 
spring weather to them, and Donald empha- 
sized the fact by walking about in his shirt- 
sleeves, drawing in deep, luxurious breaths, and 
saying, “ This is what we have in August up 
home,” while his cousin looked on enviously. 

The norther passed in twenty-four hours, as 
the earlier ones do, and again a slow breeze, 
warmed by a blazing sun, swayed the tops of 
the mesquits and whispered amid the branches 
of the cottonwoods and pecans. 

The boys never tired of the luscious pecan- 
nuts, which grew thickly upon beautiful straight 
trees seventy-five feet high, and the manner of 
gathering them was especially attractive. A 
circular tarpaulin, fifty feet in diameter, with a 
four-foot hole in its center, was buttoned about 
the trunk and spread flat upon the ground. 
Armed with long poles, the four of them 
climbed the tree and hammered the branches, 
causing the nuts to fall in showers. Harry 
called this “thrashing.” As pecan wood is 
exceedingly tough and elastic, being in this 
respect much like hickory, there was little dan- 
The Cru- 
gers became skill ; 
Harry was an expert, in spite of his weight; 
but not any one of them could be compared 
with Juan, who was more like a monkey in the 


ger that any branch would break. 


climbers of reasonable 


foliage than a boy. 

The pecan grove on Pendencia Creek was 
small, and one day Harry proposed that they 
go to the head-waters of Pena arroyo, fifteen 
miles southwest of their home, where the nuts 
were in plenty. 

‘We will take a wagon, provisions, blankets, 
and a tent,” he said, “‘and camp out for a day, 
or two days, or until we get tired of it. We 
will take our rifles also, and Juan may go along 
to care for the horses. We will do our own 
cooking, and for a while will be monarchs of 
all we survey—though we won’t be able to see 


far.” 
That was a 
strongly to Ralph and Donald. 


proposition which appealed 
They had 
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seen a little of camp life, but not much, ond 
they felt that half a week of it would be whi lly 
delightful. Within two hours the wagon id 
been brought out and packed, two stout horses 
had been hitched to it, Harry had taken the 
reins, the others had piled in anyhow, and they 
were on the way. After traveling five 1 es 
from the ranch-house they noticed that the 
country began to assume an even wilder appcar- 
ance. The mesquits were larger, the cacti 
taller, and the chaparral more dense. Part of 
the route was over prairie, but most of it was a 
twisting, overgrown track which apparently had 


not been used for a year. Harry told them 


7~ 


that they were gradually approaching the 
Grande, and that the Pena, indeed, rose within 
a mile of that stream, flowing away from it 

They reached the creek about sunset, «and 
followed its course for a mile or more, finally 
camping in the midst of a grove of pecan-tr es 
which covered nearly a half-mile square. ‘The 
nuts lay already thickly on the ground, and the 
branches were still laden. Like all the smaller 
streams they had encountered in the West, 
Pena arroyo was narrow, rapid, beautifull) 
clear, and well stocked with perch and bass. 
They ate bacon and cold chicken that night, 
but early next morning had opportunity to try 
bass broiled on mesquit coals and perch rolled 
in corn meal and fried brown in a large iron pot 
half filled with boiling lard. Ralph declared for 
the perch, Harry preferred the bass, Donald and 
Juan went from one to the other with equal 
fervor. Don voiced their belief in the phras« 
‘They are both the best fish in the world.” 

That day they gathered three bushels of 
pecans, working in the trees only so long as it 
seemed good sport; then they returned to 
camp, shot at a mark, bathed, and fished. At 
one place they were startled by a heavy splash 
and the sight of a large dark body shooting under 
the water at great speed. Harry said that it 
was an otter, a most industrious and fatal fisher- 
man, particularly to the smaller-finned things 
that stayed near to the bank. 

In a pool they found the bodies of several 
perch whose heads had been neatly severed. 
Harry pronounced this the work of the otter, 
but Juan smiled as he shook his black head. 


“er 


lor-r-tugas!” he announced. 
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He means turtles,” said the young ranch- 
m ind then he asked for explanation. 


juan, after much questioning, explained that 
the turtle catches perch by burying itself in the 
of the bottom and projecting its long, 


n 
slender red tongue, which the incautious fish 
believes is a worm, endeavors to seize, and is 
clamped by the iron jaws. 

Late in the afternoon, as they were lying 
‘ the camp munching pecans, whose flavor 
Donald improved by the addition of semi-liquid 
peloncillo, Harry suddenly asked Ralph: 


id you ever shoot a deer?” 
Why, astonished reply. 


‘Did you?” 


no!”’ was the 
\ number. Would you like to try one?” 

Laughing at the absurdity of the question, 

Ralph admitted that he should very much. 

Well,’ was the matter-of-course reply, “‘ you 
can in half an hour, if you care to. Get your 
rifle and come along.”’ 

Still incredulous, Ralph went into the tent, 
reappeared with the gun, and followed his 
young cousin, who struck off at right angles to 
the stream. The chaparral was fairly open, and 
they made good progress, though the young 
leader seemed in no hurry. He treated the 
excursion much as if he were going into the 
home corral to mark a fat sheep for slaughter. 
Meanwhile Donald, highly amused by the ex- 
pedition and his brother’s trustfulness in what he 
esteemed to be one of Harry’s “jokes,” though 
he had never known him to tell an untruth, lay 
flat on his back, kicked up his heels, laughed 
heartily, and munched pecans. 
to the ground and his chin on his brown fingers, 


Juan, stomach 


stared at him steadily with black eyes and said 
nothing. Harry explained to his companion, 
as they proceeded, that the killing of deer in 
the middle of the day was a difficult thing, 
because they were lying in the thickest under- 
growth, and were seldom in motion. 

‘Early in the morning and late in the after- 
noon, however,” he said, “they are feeding in 
You 
travel up-wind to prevent the scent carrying, 


small glades, and it is easy to get one. 


make as little noise as possible, approach within 
ahundred yards, and then, if your hand is steady, 
you have venison. They are thick about here. 


You find your glade, and you find your deer.” 
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After a walk of three quarters of a mile 
through mixed catclaw and mesquit, Harry, 


who was in front and unarmed, suddenly 
paused, stooped, and motioned his cousin for- 
ward. Peering anxiously ahead, Ralph saw a 
large light spot showing between the trees. 
“That is a glade,” whispered Harry. “Go 
to it carefully, and keep your eyes open.” 
Bending almost double, clutching his gun 
spasmodically, holding his breath as long as pos- 
sible, and with his blood hammering in his ears, 
Ralph crept forward. 
he stopped from sheer inability to proceed. A 


After going fifty yards, 


rest of a minute or two steadied him, however, 
and he went on, putting one foot before the 
other as softly as if he were walking on egg- 
shells. He avoided twigs with excessive care. 
Twenty yards farther on, parting the branches 
of a low-growing mimosa and gazing through, 
he found that he could see one half of the 
It was a little open place, not larger 
Nearly in 


glade. 
than thirty yards long by ten wide. 
its center were grazing five large brown animals, 
which the boy knew at once were deer. They 
were a buck with a beautiful pair of horns for 
which Ralph’s soul yearned, two smaller bucks, 
a doe, and a yearling with small knobs of horn 
just showing. They were not more than fifty 
yards away, and were feeding quietly, utterly 
unconscious of his presence. ‘The buck with 
the splendid horns was, of course, his mark. 
He raised his gun and endeavored to aim cor- 
rectly, but was surprised to find the muzzle 
jumping about in a mad manner, now sighting 
at the sky, now pointing at the ground a little 
in front of him. Lowering the weapon, he was 
equally surprised to find that he was trembling 
violently in every limb, while drops of perspira 
from his forehead and streamed 


He had “buck ague,” a com 


tion started 
down his nose. 
plaint of which he had never heard, but which 
was caused by his long crawl through the 
chaparral, his excitement, and the desperation 
with which he had held his breath. He was in 


a quandary. He waited a minute, but got 


worse. ‘The deer continued to feed as if there 
were no such thing as a New York City boy in 
the world. Ralph had wild thoughts of firing 
his gun into the air, anywhere, anyhow, and 
returning with the admission that he had missed, 
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when he heard a subdued chuckle, and, glan- 
cing back, saw his cousin within two feet of 
him. So quietly had the boy approached that 
not a grass-blade had rustled. 

“Got it, have you?” whispered Harry, 
grinning. ‘‘ Never mind. Everybody gets it 
at first. Give me your hand.” 

He took Ralph’s hot, wet hand into his own 
cool palm, and in a moment the trembling 
ceased and the young hunter’s breathing became 
regular. ‘They stood so for a second or two. 

“ Now,” Harry murmured, “take the buck 
through the shoulders—not behind the shoul- 
ders, because if hit there he may run a half- 
mile—straight through the shoulders, and draw 
a fine bead. That Winchester throws up a 
little.” 

Resting the gun upon a fork of the mesquit 
and sighting carefully, Ralph let drive. Almost 
at the crack of the gun the buck, the doe, and 
the two smaller bucks crashed into the under- 
growth on the far side of the glade, their white 
tails waving like banners as they disappeared ; 
but the yearling, which had been standing a 
yard to the right of the largest animal, kicked 
convulsively on the sward for a moment, then 
was still. The boys dashed forward and stood 
over the deer, which had been struck through 
the head. 

“Why,” said Harry, in wonder, “ that was a 
corking good shot, and this fellow is better 
venison,—but I thought you were shooting at 
the buck.” 

Within two seconds Ralph fought another 
fight with himself, and conquered. 

“1 —I was,” he admitted shamefacedly. ‘I 
wanted the horns. I did n’t know this deer 
was on earth.” 

Harry looked at him kindly and with an 
added respect in his eyes. 

“That ’s good,” he said simply. ‘“ Not 
every boy would own right up in that way, 
Ralph. You ’ll shoot better next time.” 

It may be said here that before they left 
Rincon Ranch Ralph did shoot better several 
times. 

Harry rapidly made two incisions in the ani- 
mal’s hind legs near the hoofs, and ran a stout 
stick through. Then, with his hunting-knife, 
he chopped a branch from a mesquit some six 
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feet above the ground. Together they 
the young deer and hung it to the stump « 
branch by the stake through the tendons 
Gralloching it was a work of five 
The carcass was wiped dry with lar; 
Harry lifted it lightly down, 


ted 
the 


legs. 
utes. 
bunches of grass. 
brought the head back to the stake, and fas. 
tened it there with twine, making, virtualiy, a 
circle of the body. He swung this circle arcund 
his neck much as a lady wears her boa, and so 
trotted merrily back to camp, Ralph following 
him, and explaining at every other step just 
how the gun happened to joggle so widely at 
the moment the trigger was pulled, and how, 
when within shooting-distance of the next deer, 
he intended to take a long breath, close only 
his left eye, and become more rigid than a rock, 
When Donald saw them, he rose, stiffened him- 
self from heels to head, and fell backward, 
giving his idea of a dead faint as he had seen 
it many times on the stage. Juan, instantly 
awake, busied himself taking off the skin. It 
was the unanimous verdict of the party that if 
there is anything in the world better than veni- 
son steak, it is venison ribs, dashed with pepper 
and salt and roasted before a camp-fire. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE NOBLE SCIENCE OF WOODCRAFT. 


LEANING far back, with the slight remains of 
his breakfast before him, Donald tilted his tin 
coffee-cup until its rim rested upon the junction 
of hiseyebrows. ‘The coffee had vanished some 
time before, but he wanted the last few grains 
of wet sugar. ‘Then he straightened up, looked 
at his companions, smiled widely, as was his 
custom when fed, and said: ‘ Lots of pecans 
We ’ll make a killing to-day.” 

““We ought to 


here. 
“ Right,” answered Harry. 
get five bushels at least.” 
Ralph said nothing. 
rubbing the rifle, which already shone, and 
thinking of his future career as a hunter. He 
had waked a dozen times in the night with 
Meantime Juan, who 


He was industriously 


thinking about the deer. 
was like an Indian in that he would eat so long 
as anything was within reach, continued stow- 
Harry walked over to him, 
* settle 


ing away food. 
picked him up, shook him slightly,—to 
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his breakfast,” he said,—then carried him away 
from the wagon-cover on which the food was 
spre: Being set down, Juan said never a 
. but blinked his black eyes slowly. 

Well,” said Donald, rising and kicking first 
one leg and then the other, “I have n’t eaten 


anvthing except a quail and some steak and 


wor 


AN 


. 


A \ 


DONALD AND JUAN 
HUNT THE ARMA- 
DILLO IN THE 
CHAPARRAI 


some roasted rib and some bacon and four 


biscuit and a cup of coffee and two apples,— 
why did n’t we think to bring some milk? —so 
Ralph, brace 
Where ’s 


I’m light and ready to climb. 
up! Where ’s my thrashing-pole? 
my hat?” 

He started up the creek, whistling shrilly. 
Juan rose instantly and followed two paces to 
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the rear. Harry and Ralph, as became their 
greater age and dignity, were more leisurely. 
Harry rolled up the tarpaulin and slung it over 
his shoulder. They picked up their thrashing- 
poles and went slowly on the track of the two 
younger boys, who were a hundred yards ahead. 
Looking behind him and noting this fact, the 
spirit of mischief which 
abides in all small boys 
prompted Donald to a 

proposal. 
“You can climb bet- 
than of them, 
Juan,” he said, ‘‘ and we 


ter any 
both can thrash just as 
well. Let’s keep away 
from them and beat them 
gathering pecans.” 

““Fo’ wat?” asked 
Juan, who lacked the 
Anglo-Saxon instinct of 
contestforcontest’s sake. 

“Why, just to beat 
them, of course.” 

The 
could 
that, but he 
Donald as a sort of su- 


Mexican boy 


see nothing in 


regarded 


perior being whose com- 
mands or suggestions 


were not to be ques- 
tioned, so he answered, 
“Hall ri’,” and followed 


steadily. 


To carry out the brilliant scheme which had 
come to him, Donald crossed the creek on a 
fallen log, and left the stream at his rear, push- 
Having tray 


ing straight out into the grove. 
eled a quarter of a mile in this way, he turned 
to the right and went a quarter of a mile far- 
The pecan-trees were still thick about 

He halted by one of great girth, whose 


ther. 
them. 
branches came almost to the ground, and inti- 
mated that he would take that one. Juan se 
lected one more difficult to mount but equally 
fruitful, and the blows of the poles sounded 
through the woods. It was only when they 
had thrashed the trees completely and had de- 
scended that Donald remembered that they were 


without a tarpaulin. However, the ground 
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was nearly bare, and they gathered the nuts 
rapidly, stowing them into large bags they had 
brought. These bags held nearly a bushel each, 
and, though the two had lost many of the nuts, 
were nearly filled when they had gathered all 
they could find without extra trouble. 

“We ‘ll have to go back to camp,” said 
Donald, ‘and empty the sacks.” 

They were on the outer edge of the pecan 
grove, within twenty yards of the tangle of 
chaparral. As he spoke he saw a strange little 
animal come two feet from the underbrush, then 
waddle back. It had a long body, a sharp 
snout, and it was covered with horny ringed 
plates, like a coat of mail. Juan saw it at the 
same instant, and said simply: ‘‘Armadillo.” 

‘Come on!” Donald said excitedly, throw- 
ing down his bag of nuts. “ Let’s catch it! 
Ralph may kill deer, but he ’s not the only 
pebble on the beach.” 

‘He ees not,” Juan acquiesced gravely, 
though he had not an idea of his friend’s 
meaning. 

Together they entered the chaparral. 
animal, of course, was not in sight, but the soil 
was sandy and bare, and for a hundred yards 
the marks of its peculiar claw-like feet were 
The boys trotted hurriedly 


The 


plainly visible. 
along this trail, vaulting over a low cactus here, 
going around a high one there, disentangling 
their clothing from the clinging catclaw, and 
expecting each moment to see the armadillo 
scramble away from them. Suddenly they came 
to a denser portion of the thicket, and the trail 
grew fainter. It was still discernible in places, 
however, and they wormed their way forward. 
They covered a half-mile in this way. 

Donald, leading the way, was in a seventh 
heaven. ‘This, indeed, was sport. All the tales 
of border warfare he had ever read, and their 
name was legion, came back to him. He re- 
membered how “Old Shot-in-the-Eye,” who 
never missed his Indian, used to pursue the un- 
fortunate warriors through the forest. It was the 


habit of ‘‘ Old Shot-in-the-Eye ”’ to walk stealth- 


ily, and peer around tree-trunks, and listen in- 
tently to the flutter of birds and chatter of squir- 
rels, which always betrayed the presence of the 
Donald imitated him as 
He parted the tangle and 


copper-colored foe. 
well as he knew how. 
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He laid his ear t« the 
the 
He stopped \cca- 


glanced ahead of him. 
ground, and, arising, shook his head gr 
He brought his nose within two inches « 
grass and glared intently. 
sionally, crouched low, and waved his 
He said “ Hist!” at fre 
Sometimes, on sandy spots, he i 


om.- 
panion to halt. lent 
intervals. und 
the marks of claws. ‘The tracks might have 
been made by the armadillo they had se 

by leopard-cats, or by skunks. Donald d 
know. 

This was kept up for an hour, the 
fatigable scout enjoying every moment 
Juan viewed these antics with round ey: 
which there was not a suggestion of a smi 
impatience, or wonder, or any emotion what- 
Anything which Senor Don chose | 
was “hall ri.” If it amused him to « 
through the brush all day, inspecting the gr: 
They cre 


ever. » do 
reep 
und 
and saying “ Hist!” it was well. ssed 
rocky stretches and grassy stretches, sandy 
stretches and wet stretches. 

Then, perspiration in his eyes and a crick 
in his back, Donald straightened up with the 
knowledge that not only had all trail-marks 
disappeared, but that he had not the slightest 
idea of where he was, or how far it was to camp. 
It would never do, however, to confess this. 
He told himself that he would find the way 
back and, at the same time, avoid terrifying 
Juan. He climbed a little eminence that, 
pebble-clad, reared itself amid the undergrowth, 
and looked about him. On every hand was a 
sea of mesquit and cacti. The line of pecans 
and cottonwoods along the arroyo was not 
visible. He came down and, with a fair imita 
tion of jauntiness, plunged into the growth, 
walking rapidly. Juan, unquestioning, trotted 
behind him. Another half-hour passed. Oc- 
casionally Donald stooped as if looking for a 
trail, but his heart was getting sick, and his 
limbs were weary. Still he went on. Now 
and then he endeavored to chatter, but it was 
too much of an effort. He sank into silence. 
Thick gray clouds had covered the sky and the 
position of the sun was hidden. 

An hour went by, and he came to another 
small hill. He summit and 
gazed about him. 
quit met his view. 


went to its 
Still the same sea of mes- 


Something familiar in the 
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rance of the mound attracted his atten- 
He found 
It was the 


nd he examined it closely. 
arks of his own shoe-heels. 
levation he had climbed nearly two hours 
This seemed to him a strange and 

- thing. Fora moment he was upon the 
of sobbing. 
fixed tendency of all lost animals to travel in 


He was not acquainted with 


It was nearly the dinner-hour; his 
appetite told him that much. He 
It was time to 


unfa 


both weak and hungry. 
his brown companion into his confidence, 


was 
take 
so he descended the mound and, with a slight 
tremor in his voice, he turned toward the Mexi- 
can boy and said frankly : 

“Juan, we ’re lost.” 

The Mexican boy, who in the vast wilderness 
seemed very small indeed, answered without 
emotion : 

*’Ow los’?’ 

“We ’re lost, /ost.’ 


don’t know where we are. 


I can’t find my way; 
Why, I can’t find 
the camp.” 

‘Senor Don want fin’ camp?” 

“Yes, yes! Of course. I ’m hungry.” 

‘Eat pear-apples.” 

This had not occurred to Donald, but he 
had stomach for pear-apples, anyhow. 
What he wanted was Harry and Ralph and 


He remembered that at noon they 


no 


venison. 
were to have had a saddle of the deer, baked 
in the ground. Harry had dug the hole the 
night before, heated it red-hot, put the meat 
into the little grave, and covered it over with 
There was nothing better on 
Donald’s 


twigs and dirt. 


+ 


earth, he had said. ‘Tears rose to 


eyes. He felt that it was noon, or later, and 


that by this time the saddle of venison was 
done to a turn. 

Juan took no note of his patron’s anxiety or 
the moisture on his lids. Being lost in the 
chaparral was not a matter of extreme gravity 
It had happened to him before, and 


{t was all as 


to him, 
doubtless would happen again. 
He glanced up at the 
sky and could see no sun. He trotted to the 
top of the hill, stuck his forefinger into his mouth, 
and held it up to ascertain the direction of the 
He came to the bottom 
There was a small open space at 


the good God directed. 


wind. and looked 


around him. 
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the base of the hill, and on the edge of the 
clear ground a large mesquit was growing. 
He went to this tree and examined it with care, 
noting it especially near to the ground. Then, 
without a word of explanation, he started into 
the brush. 

Donald followed and carefully kept within 
two feet of him, being dreadfully afraid that 
he would lose sight of him. After a hundred 
yards or so, he panted : 

“Where you going, Juan?” 

‘Goin’ camp, Senor Don,” was the easy 
reply. 

They went onward for a half-mile, then came 
It was 


In 


its center was a reddish rock two feet across 


to a space upon which no grass grew. 
deeply scored by the feet of wild animals. 
and ten inches high. Juan stooped to exam- 
ine this rock, straightened up, and altered his 
course slightly, once more entering the chap 
arral. 

For half He 


stopped upon the edge of a small prairie and 


an hour he went steadily. 
Evidently it was unfamiliat 


In 


His eyes had 


looked about him. 
to him, but he did not seem discouraged. 
deed, he was perfectly at home. 
an intent expression, and occasionally he mut- 
tered in patois. He did not know one letter 
from another, but he was reading a book that 
had been his constant companion since infancy 

He 
cast about for a while in the grass, covering a 
Then he stopped 


Nature was spreading her pages for him. 


space of an acre in his quest. 
and pointed to a small yellow flower, a late 
survival that in a damp and _ semi-sheltered 
place reared its little head. 

“*Sta bueno [It is well],’’ he said, though 
what he meant Donald could not imagine. 
Once more he set off, threading his way 

of mesquits, huisaches, 
underbrush. He 
When forced to diverge 


through a_ wilderness 


mimosas, cacti, and went 
on a straight line. 
slightly by some clump of giant cacti, he re- 
had _ half-circled the 


After twenty minutes of this work 


sumed it as soon as he 
obstruction. 
he paused, bent his black head to one side, and 
smiled. It was not often that Juan smiled, but 
when his lips parted and his white teeth gleamed, 
his face assumed a singularly merry and child- 


like expression. An innocent boy-baby of three 
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years would look so. Donald, listening too, Harry shook his head negatively. It was not 
heard a low murmur, steady and sweet. his custom to lecture. Indeed, he was at )ains 
‘Agua [water]!” said Juan. to avoid any display of superior knowledge. 


They pressed forward, for both were thirsty. teaching his young relatives more by way of 

Indeed, the erstwhile fluent tongue of the example. Now, however, he said: 

American lad was cleaving to the furry roof of “ Juan found his way back because he is able 
his mouth. First they left the brush behind toread signs. You would learn to do the same 
them and emerged into a grove of pecans. ina little while, and, as you are more intellizent, 
Then ahead of him he saw two white objects— to do it better than he. Listen to what | am 
the bags of pecans, 
which lay as they had 
been left. The boys 
picked them up and 
half ran toward the 
water. A moment 
later both were down 
upon their stomachs 
with faces half buried 
in the cool stream. 
They drank and drank 
and drank. Then Don- 
ald rose, sighed hea- 
vily, and asked: 

“Can’t you smell 
that dinner?” 

Juan smiled again, 
and shook his head. 
Once more he resumed 
his submissive place in 
the rear. Once more 
Donald became chatty 
and masterful. They 
crossed the creek on 
the log they had found 
in early morning. The 
older boys were in 
camp, waiting for them 


and slightly anxious. a > 
Harry had not dis- ~ ‘% 
turbed the saddle of 4 a or > - 
es : CS Ba ; 
venison, as the hour eo = . 

' me 
was only a little past ay 


noontime. He un- 

earthed it while Don- 

2. THE CHASE OF THE PECCARY (SEE PAGE 523.) 
ald was explaining, 
and a delicious scent was on the air. When he going to say, and if you get lost again, re- 
had administered a slight check to his hunger, member it.” 


Donald locked at his cousin gravely, and said: Ralph coughed portentously, and said: 
“But how did Juan find his way back so “Hear! Hear!” 
easily? Did he know where we were?” Donald, however, whose experience was fresh 
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upon him, was gravely intent. He told his 
brother, with sternness, to “chase himself.” 
Juan, not understanding, or caring nothing 
about it, continued busily eating. Harry went 


on: 
“When you discover that you are lost, first 


stop and pull yourself together. Recall the 
direction in which you started from camp— 
whether you went north, south, east, or west. 
You can always do this, if you try. The next 
step is to fix the points of the compass. When 
that is done, you will be able to go in the gen- 
eral direction you wish. Find a mature tree 
that stands apart from its fellows. Even if it 
is only slightly separated it will do. The bark 
of this tree will be harder, drier, and lighter in 
color on the south side. On the north it will 
be darker, and often at the roots it will have a 
clump of mold or moss. On the south sides 
of all evergreen-trees, gum, which oozes from 
wounds or knot-holes, will be hard and amber- 
colored; on the north this gum is softer, gets 
covered with dust, and is of a dirty gray. In 
fall, or winter, trees which show a rough bark 
will have nests of insects in the crevices on 
their south sides. A tree which stands in the 
open will have its larger limbs and rougher bark 
on the south side. You have many evergreens 
in your part of the country, cone-bearing, or 
coniferous, trees—firs, spruce, cedars, hem- 
locks, pines. They ought to be good com- 
passes. Hard-wood trees—the oak, the ash, 
elms, hickories, mesquits, and so forth—have 
moss and mold on the north. Leaves are 
smaller, tougher, lighter in color, and with 
darker veins on the south; on the north they 
are longer, of darker green, and with lighter 
veins. Spiders build on the south sides. In 
the South air-plants attach themselves to the 
north sides. Cedars bend their tips to the 
south. Any sawed or cut stump will give you 
the compass points, because the concentric 
rings are thicker on the south side. The 
heart of the stump is thus nearer to the north 
side. All these things are the effects of sun. 
Stones are bare on the south side, and if they 
have moss at all, it will be on the north. At 
best, on the sunny side only a thin covering of 
harsh, half-dry moss will be found. On the 
south side of a hill the ground is more noisy 
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underfoot. On the north side ferns, mosses, 
and late flowers grow. If you are ona marsh, 
small bushes will give you the lesson; their 
leaves and limbs show the same differences. 
Almost all wild flowers turn their faces to the 
south. There are many other signs, but I 
reckon you will find these enough.” 

The boys had listened in silence. 
said : 

“That seems easy. I believe I ‘Il go out 
and get lost again just to show myself that I 
can’t get lost.” 

Here, for the first and only time in his life, 
Juan displayed a flash of humor. 

‘Don’ do eet, Sefor Don,” he said. 
palomitas might bite you.” 

Falomitas are little doves the size of a man’s 
thumb. 


Donald 


“ Las 


CHAPTER VII. 
A TEARING RIDE THROUGH THE CHAPARRAL. 


Ripinc along a narrow road which ran in an 
easterly direction from the ranch-house, the 
three boys were followed by the ranch pack of 
dogs. These animals were of mixed breeds, 
and belonged, for the most part, to the cow- 
boys. Sharp of nose, scraggy of form, with 
erect ears and half-savage eyes, many of 
them looked more like wolves than like tame 
members of the canine family. This likeness 
was helped by their color, which, in most in- 
stances, was an undecided brindle, shading off 
into dirty gray. Their noses were keen, how- 
ever; they were stanch runners, as they had 
proved upon more than one occasion ; and when 
it came to close quarters with the giant lobo- 
wolf, the smaller prairie-wolf, a wild boar, a 
leopard-cat, or even with a wounded buck in 
his fourth year, they went in, regardless of hurt, 
and fought straight on to the end. 

Harry had invited his cousins to witness a 
chase of the peccary, or wild hog of the South- 
west. The time was near to the end of Janu- 
ary. The boys had become thorough horsemen, 
and rather liked to show off their accomplish- 
ment. The prairie had lost its last hint of green, 
and was a gray-brown everywhere. From the 
pecans and other deciduous trees the leaves 
had fallen. The mesquits, however, were 
thick and shining as of old. There had been 
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many northers, to the discomfort of the natives 
and the joy of the Crugers. On one terrible 
night in particular, not soon to be forgotten 
by the Mexicans, ice had formed a quarter of 
an inch thick. During this night the dogs had 
whined pitifully, and in the morning the horses 
looked wilted. 

As they rode along the young ranchman was 
explaining to them the appearance and pecu- 
liarities of the peccary. 

“ He is an Ishmaelite,” the boy said. “ His 
tusks are against everything, and every breath- 
ing thing is against him. He is obstinate, 
strong, violent, swift, enduring, and courageous. 
The Mexicans call this animal java/ina (pro- 
nounced havaleener), from the resemblance 
between the sharp bristles of its neck and back 
and a javelin. The javalina runs in bands of 
from five to twenty-five, and subsists on herbs or 
roots, though it will eat flesh gladly when it can 
get it. It will not attack man unless in large 
numbers, and not then unless the blood of its 
kind has been shed. Then it becomes unre- 
lenting. It has been known to stay twenty-four 
hours under a tree in which a man had taken 
refuge. There is an authenticated instance of 
a band of peccaries destroying a man who fell 
from the mesquit into which he had climbed. 
A drove will always attack a dog if it can 
reach him, and if he is surrounded, he is killed 
and eaten. A single full-grown boar is a match 
for any two dogs to be found in this country. 
We have a pack of eight fighters, and if we 
have the luck to strike the trail of an old boar 
to-day, you will see a battle royal.” 

Three miles from the house Harry struck off 
into the mesquit, and bunching the dogs, sent 
them out ahead, where they scattered, running 
eagerly with noses to the ground, knowing that 
the business of the day had begun. They struck 
first the trail of a wildcat, which they treed 
after a run of five hundred yards. Harry told 
Donald to shoot the animal, adding that it was 
very destructive to birds and chickens. Donald 
shot it, but saw that its skin was worthless, 
and let it lie where it fell. Several deer were 


started, but to these the pack paid no attention. 
Then, after nosing and opening on a peccary 
trail more than a day old, the dogs were called 
in, and, by the side of an arroyo, the boys had 
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luncheon. So far the day had been produc. 
tive of but one incident, and they felt disap- 
pointed. Their young host assured them, how. 
ever, that they would have better luck in the 
afternoon. They were ten miles from home, 
and it was his purpose to try a wild part of 
the range, lying partly upon his mother’s land 
and partly upon the ranch of their nearest neigh- 
bor, whom they had not seen since the spring 
round-up. The sun was still hot in the middle 
of the day, and after eating they rested until 
three o’clock, the dogs lying about with their 
red tongues lolling, and the horses hoppled and 
grazing peacefully. When the signal to mount 
was given, Ralph started to the arroyo to water 
his animal, but Harry stopped him. 

“We are likely to have a hard run,” he said, 
“and the sorrel will do better without water, 
Give him half he can drink afterward, but not 
before.” 

“That ’s right, Ralph,” said Donald, with a 
grin. ‘‘ You remember when you ran in the 
fifty-yard race at school the trainer would n’t let 
you have any water. You got beat, all right, 
all right; but you ran dry.” 

Six months before Ralph would have resented 
this. Now he only laughed, and said: ‘I 'll 
show ’em something when I get back.” 

The dogs, some hundred yards in front, were 
traversing a country which was sparsely over- 
grown. Tails erect and heads down, they 
quartered to and fro, now and then an impatient 
whine coming from one of them. 

“We are likely to jump something at any 
minute,” said Harry, “and a last word before 
the fun begins: best hold the horses in a bit; 
you might overrun the dogs. If you bolt into 
a bed of cactus, sit tight and let the horse buck 
out of it, which he will do right away. They 
are brush ponies, and they know that is the only 
way in which they can get out.” 

As he ceased speaking, the foremost dog, 
a huge yellow animal, gaunt, with powerful 
haunches and glistening fangs, threw his big 
head in air and uttered a short, savage yelp. 
The others, crowding in behind him, gave 
tongue also. Then they became silent and, 
with heads once more lowered, trotted forward 
swiftly. 

“It is javalina, all right,” said Harry, “ but 
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the trail is not warm. They will stretch them- 
selves when the thing begins its run.” 

A half-mile was covered when the leader 
once more opened and broke into half speed, 
the others sticking by him and loudly clamor- 
ing. 

“He ’s jumped!” Harry called excitedly. 
“That ’s the fresh trail. Come on!” 

He loosened the reins and dashed away at a 
free gallop, clearing a four-foot cactus within 
twenty yards as lightly as a bird, and sweeping 
forward without check of any kind. Ralph 
swung to the right and Donald to the left of 
this obstruction, because their blood was not 
yet up, and pulled in behind theircousin, Then 
a great mesquit separated them, they ran into 
a piece of brush, cactus-grown, through which 
they worked only at a trot, and when they had 
passed it pressed their horses in order to re- 
cover lost ground. Looking around him, Ralph 
could not see Harry nor his brother. He could 
hear the beat of the hoofs, however, and knew 
that they were both parallel with him and on 
his right. From ahead came the yelping of 
the dogs, which were tearing along now, close 
to top speed, and making the waste resound. 
The boy was nearly swept from the saddle by 
an overhanging limb, and knew that the time 
had come for him to follow advice and “sit 
tight,” as well as to keep his eyes open. 

Moreover, the hunter-fever was burning in 
him. It seemed to him a better thing that he 
should let out a link or two and get nearer to 
the dogs, incidentally heading his companions. 
So he spurred the sorrel, which immediately 
bounded a good ten feet, then settled down to 
more than half racing-speed. The boy ran so 
for a half-mile, burst through some smaller 
branches, and came out into an open space a 
hundred yards across. The tail of the last dog 
was disappearing into the green wall of growth 
on the other side. When half-way across 
Ralph saw his brother and cousin break out 
of the thicket behind him. Harry was calm 
and smiling, evidently enjoying himself to the ut- 
termost, and he saluted Ralph’s comfortable lead 
with a hearty “ Good boy!” 

Down Donald’s face a thin stream of blood 
was trickling,—he had been scratched by a 
mesquit-thorn,—but he was hallooing at the 
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top of his shrill voice and sending the bay 
along in handsome style. 

Just ahead of Ralph was a small indentation 
in the solid front of shrubbery, and without 
knowing or thinking what it might be, he dashed 
into it, the sorrel taking to it kindly. Before 
covering twenty yards he saw that he had struck 
a goat-path, two feet wide and reasonably 
straight. Branches of mesquit and huisache 
overhung it here and there, but it was clear 
underfoot. It widened in places almost to 
wagon-road width. He overhauled the dogs 
rapidly, and soon noted that they were near the 
path and running along it. He had nothing 
to fear now, only a watch to keep for tree- 
limbs, so he sat at ease, took a strong pull upon 
the sorrel, and settled into a steady gallop. 
Bending half-way to the pommel, and looking 
keenly between his horse’s ears, he saw sud- 
denly a rough brown object shoot across one of 
the widenings of the path. The animal was over 
in an instant, yet not so quickly that Ralph 
could not see it distinctly. It was a boar of 
age and massive strength, standing nearly two 
feet high at the shoulder, its bristles erect upon 
its neck and back, yellowish tusks upcurving 
from its jaws, foam hanging to its lips. It 
crashed into the underbrush on the far side of 
the little opening. Instinctively Ralph dropped 
his pace toatrot. A moment afterward—there 
could not have been more than fifty yards 
between them and their quarry—the pack 
streamed across, a Babel of noises in their 
throats. Ralph generously called to his com- 
panions that the boar had turned, giving the 
view-halloo with all of his lungs, then half 
wheeled and followed. The chaparral grew 
thinner and the pace became terrific. Suddenly, 
emerging from under the low-hanging limbs of a 
mesquit, to avoid which the boy had thrown 
himself almost prone in the saddle, the sorrel 
plunged into’a bed of cactus which bristled to a 
height of three feet and extended some twenty 
yards. The rider had barely time to sit erect and 
clamp his knees when down went the horse’s 
head, up came his back, and he bucked madly 
and blindly straight ahead. Ralph’s first thought 
was that he could not possibly stay on, but he 
stayed on. Then he thought that his head 
would be inevitably jerked off; but he stiffened 
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his spinal column, and, in some miraculous 
manner, his head remained on his shoulders. 
Then he knew that the pony was going much 
higher than the trees he could dimly see ahead 
of him. Then he wished complacently that 
Harry and Donald were there to see him ride. 
Then, with a huge, tall, last phenomenal bound, 
the sorrel was through, his legs filled with yellow 
needles, but his gallant little heart beating as 
gamely as ever and his stomach a foot nearer 
to the ground. So tremendous was the speed 
that Ralph was surprised when he saw a form 
flitting thirty yards to his left, and, looking 
closely between the tree intervals as they 
flashed past, saw that it was Harry, who lifted 
his hat and waved it cheerily. This was nothing 
to the sense of paralysis which stole over him 
when, glancing to the right, he made out an- 
other form which in a moment resolved itself 
into Donald. This young gentleman had no 
hat at all. His brown hair stood out from his 
head, and he was endeavoring frantically to 
yell, but his voice was all gone. Perched on 
the bay, with his knees drawn convulsively up, 
his jacket flapping, streaks of dried blood on 
his browned face, and his unoccupied hand 
wildly waving in air, he looked like an under- 
sized maniac. There was no room in Ralph 
for envy, however. ‘ Evidently,” he thought, 
“T’m not the only Cruger who has learned how 
to ride.” So, in imitation of Harry’s former 
salute, he turned in the saddle and called 
cheerily to his little brother, “Good boy!” 
Don did not hear him norsee him. His whole 
soul was in the chase. 

Suddenly, with no lightening of the air ahead, 
they dashed out of the chaparral to an open 
plain nearly three quarters of a mile across. A 
dried arroyo-bed ran through its middle, and on 
its farther side was a range of low bare hills. 

The quarry was in plain view, still fifty yards 
ahead of the pack, and going like a deer. The 
yelping of the dogs had changed to a wolfish 
snarling, coming from deep in their throats. 
Perhaps they had the memory of kindred to 
avenge. The big yellow leader, his black muzzle 
stretched far out and his tail like an iron bar, 
sailed straight on as mute as an Indian. The 
javalina dashed into the creek-bed, and was up 
again. The dogs followed him without losing 


a yard. The horses, rising into the air, cleared 
it ata bound. To Ralph and Donald came a 
sense of exultation as they were thus hoisted 
into space and for a moment could not hear 
the incessant roll of the hoofs under them. 

On the far side of the stony little plain the 
boar turned at bay. His innate ferocity would 
not permit him to go another foot. He had 
chosen his spot well. At his back the hill, 
scarped by floods, rose straight as a wall and 
twenty feet above his head. Its sides came a 
little way toward his front, for the wall had 
been, in a measure, tunneled by the rains, form- 
ing a shallow recess. Into this recess, not more 
than a yard deep, he had dashed and wheeled. 
He had just time to brace himself for the shock 
when the pack streamed upon him. The yel- 
low dog was first, and leaped for the nose-hold. 
The javalina raised its snout slightly, its two 
tusks caught its foeman squarely in the stom- 
ach, there was a rapid shifting of the head from 
left to right, from right to left, and the dog fell 
six feet away, gashed in three places, useless 
and bleeding, cast aside like so much rubbish. 
He was dead almost before he touched earth. 
The others fell upon the boar, however, in mass. 
Not a yelp came from them, not a bark, not a 
growl. They only sank in their fangs and en- 
deavored to bear him to the ground. Such was 
his giant strength that thrice he rose under them, 
once standing upon his hind legs. Again he 
shook them off, and as they rushed in once 
more, the gleaming tusks played to and fro with 
the rapidity of lightning. For every movement 
there was a gash; but they were game, though 
mongrels, and they covered him as a blanket. 
Slowly the javelina yielded under the weight 
and the weakness caused by his wounds. One 
big brindled warrior worked its way behind him 
and grasped him by the haunch. Another 
worked its head below the gleaming simitars 
of his jaws and clenched him by the throat. 
A hoarse screaming call came from him. Then 
he toppled over on his side, endeavored feebly 
to rise, and lay still, his small eyes defiant even 
in death. , 

Harry sprang from his horse, and the bro- 
thers followed him. The dogs were wild with 
rage, but a few strokes of the whips quieted 
them. Not one of them was untouched. One 
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of them, undersized but highly courageous, was 
badly ripped along the side. Harry placed it 
across his horse and tied it behind the saddle. 
It was taken to the ranch and nursed back to 
vigor. 

When they had examined the dead boar, and 
marveled at his strength and courage, Harry 
said : 

“Tf you have your hunting-knives I want you 
to help me. Iam going to bury the yellow dog 
where he fell. He was too brave to be left to 
the coyotes.” 

So they dug his grave in the rocky soil, 
just at the entrance of the recess in which the 
great fight was fought. They piled a mound 
of rocks above it, and as they rode away 
Donald looked back at it with a mist in 
his eyes. He made a good deal of noise now 
and then, but there was a tender heart and a 
strong streak of sentiment in Don. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GOOD-BY TO THE RANCH OF THE “CIRCLE R.” 


(/ EEKS, in that almost 
perfect Southern 
clime, flew by on 
silver wings. Each 
day was marked 
by some new expe- 
rience, some new 
thing learned, some 
stepforward toward 
manliness and self- 
reliance and self- 
> control, frankness 
and truth. Ralph, 
under the tutelage of Harry’s constant example, 
had learned not only to stick in the saddle as 
if born there, to hurl the lariat with some sure- 
ness of ensnaring his target, to ride all day with- 
out appreciable fatigue at night, to estimate 
the profits to be expected from horses, cattle, 
sheep, and goats, but to know that a quick hand 
and ready brain and fearlessness were things of 
steady value, and to have driven into him, so 
deeply that they were never uprooted, the old, 
old lessons that success comes only through re- 
peated failure, and that he is thrice brave and 
thrice a conqueror who conquers self. He had 
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good stuff in him, this boy, and the semi-rough 
life brought it out. He was thrown from the 
saddle and badly jarred, but he arose with 
tight-shut lips and not a murmur of complaint. 
He suffered thirst on long journeys through 
arid portions of the land, and found that queru- 
lous words did not bring him any the nearer to 
water. His hands and face were gashed by 
thorns; there were times when every bone in 
him ached from prolonged exertion ; he suffered 
the pangs which come to every inexperienced 
person in a hard country: but he had never 
been so happy in his life. 

Donald, shepherded by Juan, lived in the 
chaparral about the house. He trapped blue 
quails, examined them tenderly, and let them 
go, for Harry had said that to imprison and 
then murder them was ungentlemanly. He 
came to know the sharply marked trail of the 
leopard-cat, the broader indentations made by 
the gray bobtail, the gashes of the rabbit's 
tooth on the younger shrubs, the destructive 
work of the peccaries, the curious circular 
depressions of rattlesnake coils in sandy spots ; 
to watch the little shrikes, or “‘ butcher-birds,” 
slaying other birds, and impaling the bodies on 
thorns; to note the differences between the 
calls of a dozen songsters and the imitations of 
them given by the mocking-bird; to tap and 
drink with relish the clear warm water in the 
veins of the maguey plant ; and to doa hundred 
other things so foreign to his Northern life that 
he sometimes doubted he was the same boy. 

Through it all the brothers continued to grow, 
mentally and physically. Red came into their 
tanned cheeks, their chests stuck out, and they 
“trod like a buck in spring.” 

Thechange of the season was strange tothem. 
Here was no snow to melt, no ice to grind 
and rend and crash its way out of the choked 
rivers, no late and treacherous winds of chill 
rushing from the east. They marked the com- 
ing of the hot months only by the increasing 
green of the prairies, the steadily mounting 
temperature, and the departure of some familiar 
birds for the North. The places of these were 
taken by other fliers which came up from the 
coast-lands of Mexico, and they were of a 
plumage to make the eyes ache. They knew, 
however, that all things must end, and so they 
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were not surprised, one day, to hear their aunt 
say: 

“ Boys, I have heard from your mother, and 
she has been very lonely without you. She is 
asking for your return. It was generous of her 
to lend you to me, and she held her own pain 
as nothing when weighed against your health. 
But now she wants her own again. You have 
been happy here?” 

Harry looked grave. 

“ So happy, aunty,” said Donald, impulsively 
clasping his hands, “that we can’t begin to tell 
you how happy.” 

Ralph a across the room, put both arms 
about her, and hugged her without speaking. 

“You must see the sheep-shearing,” Mrs. 
Downing went on, her fingers playing with 
Ralph’s brown hair. “It begins to-day. And 
then I must bid you good-by.” 

Are the Crugers to be blamed that they felt 
this as a sort of reprieve? They loved their mo- 
ther truly, and they loved their old home in the 
city; but they were only boys, after all, and for 
the first time in their young lives they had drunk 
deeply of the sweet waters of utter freedom. 
The sheep-feature of the ranch life was some- 
thing of which they had seen little. Some of 
the animals were kept in a corral near the 
house, but solely for food purposes; nor had 
they encountered many of them in their excur- 
sions, because the sheep-ranges were distinct 
from the cattle-ranges, and lay along the Rio 
Grande. That evening, near sunset, they saw 
a large body of objects coming over the hill to 
the eastward, and in a half-hour a drove of a 
thousand sheep had reached the ranch and 
been penned in corrals already prepared. This 
flock—it was never called “ herd ” —was driven 
by a wild-looking Mexican on foot. His bag- 
gage consisted wholly of one blanket and a two- 
quart canteen for water. He had left his camp 
on the day before, and would return to it when 
his sheep were sheared. He was assisted by a 
dog, apparently the more intelligent of the two. 
Harry told his cousins that this man was a 
sample of the class of fastores, or shepherds. 
They lived lonely lives, seeing the ranch only 
in spring and early fall. Sometimes they almost 
lost the power of speech. They had no homes, 
nor wives and children. They became so used 


to their strange existence that they preferred it 
to all others. A man who had been a shepherd 
for a year or two could not often be induced to 
do any other kind of work. Companionship 
was distasteful to them. If /omérise, or a 
similar disease, got among the sheep they came 
in and reported it, but otherwise they continued 
their vocations in silence and alone. A “ flock- 
master” drove from flock to flock, and carried 
provisions, receiving at the same time accounts 
of losses, increases, and general conditions. 
Their wages were six dollars a month and a 
bushel of meal. With each flock some goats 
were kept, as a protection against wolves. The 
men lived on corn-bread, goat’s milk and flesh, 
and such birds and small animals as they could 
ensnare. 

Rising at daylight, as was their custom, 
Ralph and Donald found that other flocks had 
come in during the night. Altogether not 
short of three thousand head were in the pens. 
These pens had been built close to the arroyo, 
and near by was a long, hastily constructed 
shed with a rough wooden floor, intended for 
the use of the shearers. The boys asked if the 
cow-hands were to do the work, and Harry 
laughed. 

“A vaquero,” he said, “a horseman with 
red sash, spurs, chaparejos, six-shooter, and 
silver-trimmed hat, would consider himself to 
be eternally disgraced if he touched a live 
sheep in the way of labor. His acquaintance 
with a sheep is confined to eating it, which he 
is not too proud to do. No, the vaqueros will 
not shear. They will not even watch the 
shearing. They have gone to their ranges.” 

Walking among the jacals, the boys found 
that every man was absent. 

“*Ow, Sefor Don,” said Juan, in response to 
further questions, “‘ yo’ expec’ mi padre soil ees 
‘ands wit’ grease? Hit ees not so.” 

The family were seated at the dinner-table 
when a noise of a droning chant came to them. 
They went to the veranda, and saw a troop of 
some twenty Mexicans who were approaching 
the house. 

They were swarthy, powerful fellows, with 
sleeves rolled to their elbows, and a mixture of 
blankets and cooking-utensils strapped to their 
backs. They were singing, in a long-drawn 
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nasal manner, a song to the effect that the 
work-time was at hand, the time of labor and 
prosperity, and after it would come the dance 
with black-eyed girls to the music of fiddles and 
guitars. 

“These,” said Harry, “are the shearers. 
They come from Mexico at this time of year, 
and go about the country in bands, taking con- 
tracts from the ranchmen.” 

Their leader, a tall, graceful fellow, stepped 
forward, bowed with an exaggeration of polite- 
ness, said “ Buenos dias” to each in turn, and 
inquired where he might have the favor and 
the great pleasure to find the sheep. 

Replying to him as “Sefor Capitano,” or 
Mr. Captain, Harry told him the sheep were 
corraled by the arroyo, and pointed the way. 
With another profound bow, e/ Capitano turned 
to his men, gave some sort of order, and they 
marched off. Donald followed them instantly, 
and was surprised by the rapidity with which 
they made camp. They tossed their blankets 
and cooking-things to the ground, threw some 
sticks together, started a fire, and in five min- 
utes coffee was bubbling merrily in a dozen 
pots. Out of their blankets came bread, meat, 
and tin cups. In the center of each roll were 
three pairs of shining shears, ground to razor 
keenness. They invited him warmly to partake, 
and as the cold mutton looked savory, and the 
bread had been baked in frying-pans, and the 
coffee was jet-black, he sat himself down and 
began. Harry and Ralph, having finished their 
dinners in a civilized manner, found him ear- 
nestly gorging himself and listening gravely to 
the chatter around him, of which he compre- 
hended one word in ten. 

The rude meal ended, the captain looked at 
Harry, who nodded and indicated the nearest 
pen with a wave of the hand. A signal was 
given, and the slothful men were changed at 
once into machines of feverish activity. They 
grasped their shears, bounded over the corral 
fence, and five seconds later were crowding into 
the shed, each bearing a struggling sheep in his 
arms. Each dumped his burden upon the floor 
without ceremony, knelt by it, and the sharp 

steel began to click. The animals were not 
tied. As they struck the flooring and felt a 
hand pressing upon their heads they became 
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quiescent, only their heaving sides showing their 
terror. These were “graded” sheep; that is, 
they were a mixture of the native strains and 
merinos imported from Vermont. The wool 
upon each of them would average four pounds 
weight. It was astonishing to the Cruger 
boys to note the swiftness of the work. The 
fleeces came off in solid blankets. As they fell 
from the bodies they were rolled, tied with cord, 
and cast aside. The shorn sheep struggled to 
its feet and ran out at the other end of the shed, 
where it stood for a while disconsolate, then 
began to crop the green grass on the creek-bank. 

Many of them showed crimson marks where 
the eager steel had nipped them, but they did 
not seem to suffer at all. The twenty men 
accounted for two hundred sheep an hour, 
averaging ten apiece. There was much rivalry 
among them, and not a little chaff. A chorus 
of “Aya! Aya!” arose when a man, plunging 
into the pen, missed his hold. Z/ Cafitane was 
especially remarkable for his speed and accu- 
racy, and Harry said that he had been elected 
leader on that account. 

They worked until sunset, maintaining the 
same high-pressure speed, and when they quit 
more than a thousand fleeces were piled high 
in the shed. They were furnished with fresh 
mutton for supper, and after they had eaten, 
every man of them rolled a corn-shuck cigarito, 
lit it, squatted about the small fire, and began 
tosing. Their voices made pleasant harmony. 
Then Antonio Garza, champion story-teller of 
the band, gave them Mexican folklore tales 
until bedtime, Harry translating smoothly and 
rapidly for his cousins. Ralph had thoughts 
of writing these stories for the benefit of city 
companions, but found that he had forgotten 
them in the morning. However, he heard 
many others while the shearers were with them, 
and some of them he remembered. One in 
especial was dear to him. It was about a 
wonderfully speedy “paint-horse” of seven 
colors—black, white, bay, gray, sorrel, roan, 
and blue—which belonged to a handsome 
young chieftain who finally married a very 
beautiful young lady. 

On the second day of the shearing, Harry in- 
vited his cousins to try their hands at the work. 
“Get off two fleeces,” he said, “take them 
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home with you, and have them woven. You 
can then say that you wear clothing made of 
wool shorn with your own shears.” 

That struck them as an excellent idea. They 
leaped into the pen, and, after a wrestle, came 
out with a sheep each. In half an hour they 
had severed the fleeces and some bits of skin 
with them. It was fun. The small bundles 
were wrapped in paper and marked with their 
names. They found, on sending them to 
Massachusetts mills, that the wool was suffi- 
cient to provide them with two heavy suits of 
underclothes. Two other flocks came in from 
theriver ranges, making more than five thousand 
head sheared inall. Three days were required 
forthe work. Then e/ Cafitano and his infantry 
went away, seeking fresh flocks to conquer. 

The boys assisted in “dipping” the shorn 
flocks. In an outhouse was a vat ten feet long, 
five feet wide, and six feet deep. It was filled 
with a strong decoction of tobacco-leaves and 
chemicals, steaming hot. An inclined chute 
led into it from a large pen. At its far end 
a platform sloped down, and this platform led, 
in turn, to the open range. For half a day the 
sheep were forced by twos and threes into the 
chute, and so into the vat. Once in, they 
were obliged to swim through. They emerged 
badly frightened and a bilious yellow from 
backs to hoofs. This was to prevent “scab,” 
and it was effectual. It was fun also, and 
Donald distinguished himself by falling in, 
ruining his clothing, but luckily keeping his 
eyes tightly shut. The worst feature of it was 
that for some time afterward he had to bear in 
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silence Ralph’s many references to the fact that 
Donald was now surely “‘ germ-proof.” 


Early in April their visit came to an end, 
Mrs. Downing kissed them repeatedly and 
tearfully, and sent a hundred loving messages 
to her sister. Their faces were pale and grave, 
They had told their horses good-by the night 
before, and Donald had broken down com. 
pletely. All of the cow-hands and Jocosa and 
her maidens gathered to see them depart and 
ask in their liquid patois that the good God 
would bless them with a safe and speedy jour- 
ney. At the last moment Juan broke from his 
mother’s side, and, rushing up, begged with 
wonderful fluency that he might be taken along. 
Harry, with a smile, picked him up and tossed 
him into the wagon. 

At noon next day they stood upon the little 
platform at Cotulla. They could see the loco. 
motive smoke above the tender green of the 
mesquits, and in a little while it snorted to a 
standstill. It was a one-minute stop, and the 
brothers clambered on board. The three cou- 
sins shook hands convulsively through a win- 
dow. Down Juan’s cheeks tears were rolling. 
Donald reached out and threw an arm about 
his neck. For a moment the black and brown 
heads touched. 

“Seftor Don! Sefior Don!” the little fel- 
low sobbed. . 

The scream of the whistle wavered on the 
soft air, there was a grind of wheels, and the 
youth and the child on the platform looked at 
each other sadly as the train moved away. 
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BARNABY LEE. 


By JoHN BENNETT. 


(Author of “ Master Skylark.’’) 


[ This story was begun in the November, 1900, number. | 
CuHaPTeR XLI. 
THE GOVERNOR HAS HIS JOKE. 


3ANG, bang, bang! went the brazen knocker. 
“What, ho! the house,” cried the jolly voice. 
“Don’t keep me kicking my heels here all 
night And bang, bang, bang! went the 
knocker again. 

Van Sweringen arose and threw the door 
wide. ‘‘ Who is here,” he asked, “and what 


99 


is wanted ?” 

‘““T want to see,’ 
can’t see in the dark.” There was no mistaking 
that frank, blithe voice: it was the Governor of 


, 


was the response, “and I 


Maryland. 

Van Sweringen lighted a candle, and mo- 
tioned his inopportune guest to a seat. He 
would not forego his courtesy, although his 
heart was broken in twain. 

“Why, man,” cried Master Calvert, who 
seemed to be in a gale of humor, “ what pos- 
sesses ye? You ’re as glum as a cellar of sour 
beer. Why, faith, Bermuda blue would be 
scarlet beside ye; you ’re as melancholy as a 
Lincolnshire bagpiper! ” 

“Ts it so?” said Van Sweringen. “Then I 
have lost my courtesy. I pray ye will excuse 
me a little; I am a ruined man.” 

“Ts it true, then?” rejoined the Governor. 
“ Well, I had heard as much; but men lie so, 
one cannot tell what to believe. Ruined? 
Well, on my word, man, that ’s a merry jest!” 

“A jest?” said Van Sweringen. “ Bethink 


ye; I[amaruined man. You must know that. 
I have no heart for jesting.” 

But the Governor of Maryland sat with his 
hands on his knees, chuckling audibly to him- 
self, as if he had penned up a joke in a hole, 
and, like a lad with a woodchuck, was minded 
to poke it a bit. 

“ No heart for jesting, eh?” said he. “ Well, 
now, I would n’t, either, if I were you.” 

“ Master Calvert,” retorted Van Sweringen, 
sharply, “I am not in a humorous mood this 
night.” 

Master Calvert looked at him, still smiling. 
“Well, I trow that I should not be, either. 
Broken flat ? not a stuiver left? Well, upon my 
word of honor!” And rubbing his chin with 
his fingers, he smiled quizzically at Van Swer- 
ingen. 

“ Master Calvert,” cried Van Sweringen, “ be 
careful! This passeth the limits of reason.” 

“No doubt,” replied the Governor of Mary- 
land. “Ye have had reasons enough and to 
spare. Sure, I think ye might welcome a little 
folly.” 

“ Beware, sir; this exceedeth folly ; this goeth 
beyond a jest.” 

“Indeed it does,” smiled Master Calvert ; “ it 
smacks of the very earnest. Little I thought, 
the last time we met, that I should ever have 
thee on the hip like this!” 

Van Sweringen arose and strode across the 
floor. Master Calvert,” he said, “ dost think 
this a gentleman’s doing, to hunt a man 
home to his wife, and with smiling face to 
mock him with his misfortunes ?” 
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But Master Charles Calvert looked gravely 
up at his quivering face. “Tut, mynheer! let 
me have out my jest!” said he. “Sure, ye had 
the joke on myself the last time we were met 
together. Go, sit ye down and hold your 
peace, and let me have my joke out. It will 
cost ye less than yours cost me: I shall carry 
your jest in my side to the grave.” Then, 
all at once, as he looked up, his eyes filled 
said he, “do I 


” 


with tears. “ Dear friend! 
look like a man who is seeking a quarrel? or 
as one who hath come to crow and to triumph 
over ye? Don’t make me weep for the trouble 
you ‘re in; my heart has been aching for you 
all enough already! There, now, I must be 
mopping like a school-boy!” He dashed the 
tears from his eyes with his hand, and when he 
looked up at Van Sweringen his smile would 
have melted a heart of adamant. “God keep 
us all!” said he, with a trembling voice. “ Do 
ye think me one to throw away friends for the 
quirk of a silly humor? Bob Carr is a low 
scoundrel; I have just told him so to his thiev- 
Let me make good the wrongs he 

Come down to Maryland, Van 
Sure, 


ing face. 
has done. 
Swerrington, you and all that are yours. 
I mean exactly what I say: pack up what little 
we have left ye, and come to Maryland. I 
have a sherift’s office there that cries for ye 
to come fill it. There ’s pretty posies hang- 
ing their heads in rows for the little lass to 
come pick them. Mistress Van Swerrington,” 
he said, with a sorry laugh and half a choke, 
“prevail with me against this dear, honest fool 
of thine!” 

Van Sweringen had gone to the fireside and 
sat down again in his chair. He now arose, 
and turning, said simply: “ My indeed true 
friend, I thank thee from the depths of my 
heart.” 

His face was composed, but his voice was 
shaking. 

“ T will take you at your word,” he continued; 
“] will come to Maryland.” 

“ Why, we all shall be as happy as bees in a 
cried the Governor, looking out over 
Then, 


hive!” 


the candle with a genial, boyish smile. 
dropping his bantering manner, he said in a 
businesslike voice: “ You shall have the sher- 
iff’s office, its fees and prerogatives; you can 
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also take up a thousand acres of land at twenty 
shilling the year; ye may believe as ye please, 
and say what ye will, so that ye be Christian 
and speak no treasons ; and if you will but teach 
us to keep our own laws as you have kept those 
of the Dutch, you will confer a precious favor 
on the next Lord Baltimore.” 

But a troubled look had come upon Myn- 
heer Van Sweringen’s new-lit face. He looked 
about the room, searching. 

“ Master Calvert,” he said earnestly, “ there 
is a lad here to whom I am deeply beholden, I 
and all of us, for my life. Him ye must accept 
with the rest of us, or we can come to no 
bargain.” 

“ Oh, father,” cried our poor Dorothy, “ they 
have taken him!” 

“Taken him?” exclaimed Van Sweringen. 
“ Who hath taken our boy?” 

“The law hath taken him, father, that he 
should be tried before the Governor. A ship’s 
captain, a terrible villain, has claimed him for 
his apprentice ! ” 

Van Sweringen 
stricken face. 

“ Forgive me for my trespasses, as I have not 


turned with conscience- 


forgiven those who have trespassed in the least 
against me! The villains had never known 
the lad was here had | 
sacrifice to save a cause which was already 


not used him as a 


lost!” 

But Master Calvert held up his hand, and 
“Stay, now; not so fast with reproaches,” said 
he. “Perhaps we may avoid them. This boy— 
is his name Master Barnaby Lee? Is it he 
who was with you in Maryland ?” 

“ Ay,” said Van Sweringen. “ Where is he ? 
What dost thou know of him?” 

“ Oh, nothing much,” laughed the Governor. 
“ Still, it may prove sufficient. I think ye need 
worry no more for him: he is pretty well able 
to take care of himself, and, I trow, to take care 
of some others also. I have just left him hob- 
nobbing over a green bag full of red-sealed 
warrants, in a quiet room at my tavern, with 
Master Simeon Drew, his lawyer. The lad has 
fallen heir to a fine estate of six thousand pound 
sterling the year, and therefore he sails with me 
for Maryland, as soon as we may be out of 
port, to enter into possession of his rich estate.” 
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CuapTerR XLII. 
COMING TO HIS OWN. 


Ir was a crisp October morning on which 
Barnaby Lee and Master Simeon Drew set out 
from St. Mary’s town across the ferry to invest 
the heir to a fair domain. The sheep-bells tin- 
kled on the hills. Everything was sharp and 
fresh. The haze of Sep- 
tember was gone from 
the hills; clearings, mea- 
dows, tobacco-lands lay 
clear and fair. Here 
and there a quiet cow, 
cheerfully spotted red 
and white, cropped at 
peace in the meadows. 
Here and there along 
the way heavy oxen 
passed them, swaying 
down from the uplands 
with long-shafted trun- 
dles of leaf-tobacco. 
The roadway wound 
among the hills; the 
forests were meshed 
with bridle-paths, and 
were full of the sound 
of distant voices. 

“Tt is a fair land,” 
said Simeon Drew, “a 
fair land indeed; a gar- 
den-spot on the earth’s 
face. You yourself, Mas- 
ter Lee, are heir to a 
lovely place lying be- 
yond these woodlands, a 
beautiful spot and a fair 
estate. Yet, I pray thee, 
no further question! 
You have been kept 
from a right inheritance 
by ill-advised conni- 
vance, but restitution 
has been made. There 
is a house, a good, substantial house, furnished 
from cellar to ridge-pole— handsomely fur- 
nished, Master Lee; I would have ye make a 
note of that. There are stables and barns, bins, 
forge, and a paddock; horses, sheep, swine, cat- 
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tle, goats; and efficient service, though I have 
sent the underlings packing into parts that 
knew not Joseph; and there is a capital factor 
and overseer already in charge. This is in part 
compensation, if there can be any compensation, 
for the wrongs you have endured, and not as 
restitution. The original lands were as wild as 
a fox, and as bare of tillage as this wood, 


*“*LET ME MAKE GOOD THE WRONGS HE HAS DONE,’ SAID GOVERNOR CALVERT.” 


(SEE PAGE 531.) 
They were taken in misapprehension by one 
whose name shall nevermore appear in connec- 
tion with them. Ask no further, but forget; it 
will be much better forgotten. If you be 
pleased to retain me after thinking of this, 
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Master Lee, I shall ever be pleased to serve 
ye.” 

“J do please to retain ye, sir,” answered 
Barnaby, with much feeling. “Ye have been 
mightily kind to me.” 

“ lo be sure I have,” said Master Drew; “I 
was paid for being kind. Why should I not be 
kind to you when I was well paid for it?” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Barnaby. “I will save 
my thanks, then, and when I am old I shall 
tell ye them again. Ye have been uncommonly 
good to me and I shall not forget it. It is 
good to be grateful, and not to forget those 
who were kind to you when you were only a 
wandering, poor boy; and, sir, I am not a- 
going to forget any one who has ever been 
kind to me.” 

“There is little profit in gratitude, lad,” 
said Drew, with a quiet smile. 

“ My father said that profits were the check- 
ers of Old Nick.” 

“ Then the earth is Old Nick’s checker-board, 
and the whole world ’s playing a sooty game! 
Are ye sure that your father is dead, Master 
Lee ?” asked the lawyer, soberly. 

“Sir, I saw him fall on his face, and heard 
the murdering pistols shooting. Do not speak 
any more of it, Master Drew; I can hardly bear 
to think of it!” With that, Barnaby, choking, 
spurred on. 

Over a hill they came galloping suddenly 
into the open. Before them stretched a prop- 
erty beautiful and broad, on the southward 
slope of a green hill, by a wood of dark, tall 
pine-trees: a broad, strong barn of Flemish 
brick, a paddock, a forge, then the great house 
itself, standing up against the wood like a castle 
on a hill. 

Beyond the house the plantations ran as far 
as the eye could see: maize-land, tobacco, and 
wheat-fields; and many streams in the meadow- 
lands; nut-woods and a wild-rice fen; it was 
in truth a fair estate. The house at the top 
of the hill was tall, with a gallery running 
between its wings, and many crisscross-timbered 
gables, green with ivy to their ridge-poles. The 
chimneys, over which the ivy had grown, looked 
like so many needle-towers upon a castle of 
green. The front of the house and the portico, 
where it showed among the elm-trees, were 
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garlanded with Virginia creeper, flaming red 
with the autumn frosts; and here and there 
a little window, hung with a snow-white linen 
curtain, sparkled and peeped like a twinkling 
eye through the overhanging vines. 

About the rear of the house was an orchard 
of apple, and pear, and cherry trees, with a broad 
garden of roots and herbs, rosemary, sweet 
marjoram, sage, and thyme; nighest the house 
were peach-trees. Before the house lay a gar- 
den, full of brown-leaved shrubs which in the 
summer had been flowers—roses of Turkey, 
and Persian irises, with tulips and hyacinths in 
rows. 

Between the garden and the wood, which 
stretched on down to the shining marshes, lay a 
breadth of lawn shimmering with autumn grass. 
Here and there was a shade-tree with a little 
bench beneath it. Altogether it was as fair a 
place as was in the colony. 

“ Master Drew, is this all mine?” 
Barnaby, aghast. 

“ Yes,” said Drew, “ it is.” 


asked 


CuHaPTeR XLIII. 
THE STRANGE RIDERS. 


Ir fell upon a noonday, perhaps two weeks 
thereafter, that Barnaby was taken by a spell of 
bitterest loneliness. There was no place he 
cared to stay, no place he cared to go; he 
was restless everywhere. The great 
loomed about him; it seemed greater day by 


house 


day, and as ghostly as a vacant inn. 

He left the house, and, turning out of the 
leaf-strewn road, wandered aimlessly down 
through the tawny fields toward the river. 

It was a lovely day, cool and bright. A little 
Somewhere through the 


sound of 


wind was blowing. 
noontide stillness came a 
voices, singing, by the river, a Latin hymn to 
Their song came to him, faint 


women’s 


the Virgin. 
with the distance, yet sweet and clear. A 
sloop with a sail like ivory was coming down 
the river, and in the sky two eagles flew 
straight up into the sun. 

Barnaby stopped beneath a little oak. This 
was the land where his father and he were to 
dwell together in peace. 

“Oh, daddy!” he said, “come back to me 





534 
once more! There is nobody left who cares for 
Barnaby Lee!” 

“What? Barnaby!” said a swift voice. 
“Hast so soon forgotten me?” 

He turned, and there in the path behind him 
stood Dorothy Van Sweringen. 

He stared at her speechlessly, being totally 
surprised. 


“ Dear lad,” she said, “it is 1”; and she laid 
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dost please, we are thy people. 
thee; we love thee now. 


We have loved 
We shall forever love 


thee for what thou didst for us; yea, for thine 


own self we love thee. 


Wilt thou not love and 


care for us as we love and care for thee? Then 


we shall all be kind together, and thou shalt 


never again be lonely.” 


She paused a moment, with cheeks suffused 
and a little mist in her bright blue eyes. Yet 














**BEFORE THEM STRETCHED A PROPERTY BEAUTIFUL AND BROAD, ON THE SOUTHWARD 


SLOPE OF A GREEN HILL.” (SEE PAGE 


her hand upon his arm. ‘ We also have come 
to Maryland, and are to be English, too. We 
live across that little hill’’—she pointed as she 


spoke. ‘“ Our house is thy house ; and, if thou 
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world, after all, and so whatever shall 
I will not call it bad.” 


still he did not look up 
at her face, but tood 
with his head hanging 
down on his breas 

‘“* Dear lad,” she con- 
tinued, “we have all 
come over to dine with 
thee, in honor of thine 
heritage; for thou art 
lord and master here, 
ruler of thine hall. | 
saw thee going across 
the meadow, through 
the wood, and down 
the hill: 
lad, I 


and am come to call 


and so, dear 
followed thee, 
thee home.” 

Barnaby looked up 
when she was done. 

“How good ye are 
to me,” he said; “and 
how sweet it is to see 
you!” Then he paused 
and swept one look 
about the wide autum- 
nal world before them. 
the river rolling down 
to the sea, the hills a- 
dream in crimson splen- 
dor, the mountains of 
cloud against the sky 
like alabaster domes. 
“The world zs beaut 
ful,” he said, ‘and it 
hath been passing kind 
to me. It is a good 


betali 


So they started up the hill, the bright leaves 


falling all about them as they walked. 
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A]l at once the crows began to rise among 
the trees along the hill, and to fly away across 
the forest, and as the two companions came 
through the beechwood where the brush had 
cleared away, 
the 


been 
they could see 
hounds running down 
the hill as if they were 
hunting a fox. 


Two men upon roan 


horses were coming 
through the forest. 
Passing the gates at 
a gallop, they came 


thumping up the drive 
to the house. The 
hounds all trailed be- 
hind them, or ran be- 
fore them, baying and 
springing up, yelping, 
and filling the woods 
with their clamor. 
One of the 
was a serving-man. 
He was sharply berat- 
hounds, call- 


men 


ing the 
ing aloud to them and 
lashing at them 
they leaped about his 
But the other 
stranger spurred 
as if he 

The 

light and the shadow 
flickered 
upon 


as 


horse. 
on 
ahead were 
in haste. sun- 
and 
them, so that 


one could not distin- 


around 


. . ““*WE LIVE ACROSS 
guish their features. 


Barnaby lifted his head and stared. 
‘I wonder who that be?” 
“Come, let us hurry, Dorothy.” 
“T am going to 


can he said. 
Then all at 
once he put up his hands. 
run,” he said. 

The riders had neared the edge of the 
wood, and all at once galloped out into the 


sunshine. 


The man who was spurring so swiftly was 
tall, straight, and fair. He wore a scarlet 


riding-coat and a gentleman’s decent sword. 
When Barnaby saw the way he sat his saddle, 


OF 
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wn 


he started up the hill, running as hard as he 
could run. 
The stranger, galloping through the grass- 


land, seeing Barnaby running so hard, turned 
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LITTLE HILL’—SHE POINTED AS 


in his saddle and looked at him, then from 
looking began to stare. 

Barnaby put up his hands and shouted. 
What he said no other could have understood. 
But the stranger turned his horse from the 
beaten road and came galloping down through 
the field as if he were riding for life’s sake. 

Barnaby’s hat had fallen off. He was run- 
ning as he never had run. The man loosed 
his feet from the stirrups as his horse came 
on,and before he had come to where the boy 
was, he sprang from his saddle and came run- 
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ning through the grass, crying, “‘ Oh, is it you? 
Oh, Barnaby, is it you?” 
All that Barnaby cried was, “ Daddy, dad- 


7? 


dy!” and running even faster than he had run 
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anything about them. They could hardly see 
for the tears in their eyes; they could scarcely 
speak for laughing and choking, yet they both 
were talking at once together; nor did either 




















BARNABY'’S HOME-COMING 


before, he met the stranger in the midst of the 
field, and there they fell upon each other’s necks. 

The loosened horse went thumping on; the 
crows flew over the tree-tops; the hounds 
went baying up the hill in a white pack to the 
stables ; but the two in the field heeded neither 
the crows nor the hounds, nor took notice of 


listen to what the other was saying, or care so 
much as twopence for what he was saying 
himself. 

But Dorothy fled like a deer up the sunlit 
slope through the meadows, and darting in at 
the open door, ran along the reéchoing hall to 
the great, quiet room where her parents were. 
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“He is not dead at all!” she cried. ‘‘He 
rideth on a horse. He weareth a red riding- 
coat! He is coming up through the meadow. 
Barnaby is with him. Oh, happy, happy day!” 

“Who rideth a horse ?” asked her father. 

“ Barnaby’s father,” she answered. 

“What? Nay, then, it cannot be!” 

“But ay, itis; I have seen him!” 

“Ach! what a happy chance,’ 
Van Sweringen. “ What a happy chance! My 
soul! Ach, Barbara, let us go out to meet 
them!” So they ran out to the porch. 


’ 


exclaimed 


CuHaPpTeR XLIV. 
THE END. 


THE afternoon was gone by; the moon came 
up while yet the sun was not down, and the 
rusty hills were still golden with the ruddy 
light. 

Barnaby and his people were seated at the 
table. The sunlight shone through the room 
and lay upon Dorothy’s fair hair. 

“T am not dead, nor ever was,” said Bar- 
naby’s father, smiling. “‘ Poor George Lev- 
ering was slain outright at the second volley; 
but I was only shot through the body. My 
My life was saved, 


, 


time was not yet come. 
but I lingered in prison; and nothing I could 
say or do found me clemency with King 
Charles. I pleaded and petitioned; it was all 
of no avail until this spring, when the Earl of 
Southampton, who is my distant kinsman, stood 
my friend with his Majesty, and I was par- 
doned. My house in London had been sold; 
my friends were estranged; my English estate 
was flown; my wife dead; my son was 
gone. I had no heart left for the cruelty of 
war; a profligate court I could not endure; I 
turned my face toward the west, to follow 
the track of mine old investment. When I 
reached St. Mary’s town I was met by a piece 
of news which made my heart swell until I 
thought it would burst. What that news was, 
need I say? Here have I found, this happy 
day, what passeth all investment—mine own 
son Barnaby.” 

With that he suddenly bowed his head. 

“Dear God,” he said, “thou hast been passing 
good to Captain Harry Lee. I will say grace.” 

VoL. XXIX,—68-69. 
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All of them bowed their heads, Barnaby’s 
by his father’s, both as bright as hammered 
gold, though his father’s was streaked with 
gray. 

Van Sweringen was sitting between his wife 
and daughter, and under the falling table-cloth’s 
edge he was holding their hands in his. On 
the breathless little silence there now fell a 
quick, sharp whisper: ‘ Please, daddy dearest, 
I will love thee quite as well if thou dost not 
altogether crush my fingers!” It was Doro- 
thy’s whispering voice. They all laughed, for 
their eyes were full, and it was high time to 
laugh. 

Captain Lee looked around him. 
of all were glowing and bright with the sunlight 


The faces 


and happiness. 

“Doth anything lack which might add a 
whit to the happiness of to-day?” he asked. 
“Nay; there isnaught. God keep it so ever.” 

‘“‘Amen,” said Mynheer Van Sweringen. 

They were quite still for a moment. Then 
the knives and platters began to move. 

Peace came with the twilight stars at the 
close of the troubled day. 

Thus ended the story of the life of Barnaby 
Lee. The days that had promised the fairest 
went out into mist and storm, and those which 
had seemed the darkest had come to the 
brightest end. So it may prove with the com- 
monest lives upon this little earth. 


What happens further lies beyond the pro- 
vince of this story. Dorothy Van Sweringen and 
Barnaby Lee were afterward married, met hap- 
piness and sorrow with cheerful strength born of 
mutual trust, were the parents of four children, 
were loyal, brave, and true, loving each other 
and their friends with a regard that was never 
altered by the adversity of circumstances nor 
diminished by the flight of time. They saw 
that the world is full of beauty and good to 
those who meet it aright; they played their 
small parts bravely in it, and taught their chil- 
dren to do so; and the world was the better 
for it. 

Harry Lee was ever a soldier and a gentle- 
man. You may find his lands recorded in 
musty files in Maryland, if so be that you care 
tolook. His life was hard, but he lived it gal- 
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lantly, and found comfort in its fair and happy 
close. He has slept in peace for two hundred 
years beneath the pines of Maryland. 

Van Sweringen was sheriff of Governor Cal- 
vert’s county, as his friend had promised he 
should be, was interpreter to the Council, at- 
tained both position and wealth, and was a 
hot-headed, rapier-rattling fellow to the end, 
beloved by his friends, feared by his foes, and 
respected by all honest men. His descendants 


THE 


PECULIARITIES 


are scattered through many a State and many 
a Territory. It may be that you who peruse 
these pages have running in your veins the heat 
and fire that stirred his heart. If so, forgive 
the poor portrait the narrative makes of him; 
for he has been dead these two centuries, and 
his memory has grown dim. Our memories, 
too, shall no doubt have grown dim two hun- 
dred years from now. 
And so, to every one, good night! 


END. 


OF ARCTIC LIFE. 


By Proressor J. H. Gore. 


NATURE seems not to welcome the posses- 
sion of the Arctics by birds, animals, or even 
fishes, and not only makes the climate severe, 
but has brought it about that, since each animal 
feeds upon some other, each can live only by 
evading hungry enemies. In this constant strug- 
gle to feed and avoid being fed upon, some in- 
teresting traits have been developed. 

During the summer months much of the 
land becomes free from snow and ice under the 
joint action of sun and wind, and the snow that 
resists removal is darkened by a deposit of fine 
dust particles. In this season the animals wear 
their darker clothing, and birds have, by way 
of change, a less gaudy plumage. ‘The back- 
ground against which they stand would betray 
their presence if the white dress of winter were 
worn now ; then, too, it makes it possible for the 
foxes, ducks, and other animals and birds to grat- 
ify a natural vanity by putting on, for a time at 
least, another coat. 

In winter, white is again worn. The back- 
ground is now snow and ice, and the only 
chance which the Arctic chicken now has to 
deceive the fox is to roll up like a ball and simu- 
late a lump of ice. The ice-bear is equipped 
successfully to creep upon the ever-watchful 
seal, because he looks like the other blocks of 
white around him. He remembers, however, 


his black nose, and is said to be sharp enough 
to cover it with his paw while approaching his 
dozing prey. 

The seal does not stop his search for food 
until he has completely satisfied his excellent 
appetite; then he takes a good nap, lying upon 
the very edge of the ice, or as close as pos- 
sible to his breathing-hole. The slightest sound 
will awaken him, and, without waiting to find 
out the source or direction, he rolls into the 
water. He can stay under for only thirty-five 
minutes, but where he will come up none can 
tell. This no one knows better than the bear; 
and if the bear realizes that it is impossible to 
steal up on the leeward side of the seal, having 
his black nose covered with his paw and his 
bloodshot eyes closed, when the seal has his 
open and on the watch, he looks about for a fa- 
vorable point of departure, dives under the ice, 
and if he rightly judges the distance and direc- 
tion, he comes up at the very spot where the 
seal had expected to go down. The seal’s fate 
is thus settled, and the bear’s shrewdness earns 
its reward. 

The beautiful eider-duck has often been cited 
as an ideal mother, and touching stories are 
told of her plucking the down from her own 
breast to make the nest in which to hatch her 


young. It is also said that if the hunters take 
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PECULIARITIES OF 


the down, she will despoil herself for the second 
time, not calling upon the selfish drake until 
she has literally stripped herself. The drake is 
declared to be strict in keeping his mate to her 
duties, insisting that she shall attend to the 
work of hatching. If the duck ventures upon 
a walk, he does not offer to take her place 
while she goes gadding about, but, perhaps 
knowing she is too fond of idleness, cruelly 
drives her back to her household duty. The 
duck lays only five eggs, and if she feels that 
her nest is large enough and warm enough to 
hold more, she boldly robs her neighbors, car- 
rying the eggs, one at a time, under her wing, 
until she has seven or eight. 

However, when the brood is hatched, the 
drake becomes the teacher to the young. Not 
in swimming, for that comes naturally, but in 


diving, which is a means of flight as well as for 
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finding food. The little duck, coming into life 
above water, hesitates to risk it by going under, 
nor will he follow the oft-repeated example of 
his parents. When it 
resort to force, the drake comes quietly near 


ARCTIC 


becomes necessary to 
the unwilling pupil, suddenly throws a wing 


over him, and dives down. ‘The little one 


is let go under water, and, coming to the 
surface unharmed, even if somewhat startled, 
he is ready to start diving on his own ac- 
count. 

The statement, so often made, that Arctic 
birds become so confused by the perpetual 
day that they do not sing, was not verified by 
my experience. ‘The few sparrows that visited 
us on Dane’s Island were very generous with 
their music, and especially memorable was 
their merry singing one of those Arctic nights 
between the hours of twelve and two o’clock. 
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By FREDERIC DEAN. 


From the days of King Solomon, when wor- 
ship music was seemingly raised to the very 
highest point of perfection, and the large choral 
bodies of adult male singers were augmented 
from time to time with hundreds of women 
“and boys,” the boy chorister flitted in and 
out of view, until the dawn of the Christian era, 
since when he has held almost undisputed and 
unbroken sway in the choir-loft and chancel. 
True, his services were dispensed with in the Sis- 
tine Chapel choir at Rome during the fifteenth 
century, but, at about the same date, boys 
were singing in the Chapel Royal in London, 
The first 
recorded praise of any English singer was that 
paid to the choristers in the time of Henry 
VIII., when his royal Viennese visitor was so 
enchanted that he wrote home that their voices 
were more heavenly than human, and that they 
did not chant like men, but gave praise like 
Haydn sobbed when he heard “the 
in St. Paul’s, and 


and they continue there to this day. 


angels. 
beautiful voices of the boys 
one of the best performances of ‘‘ The Messiah” 
given in Handel’s day was sung by a body of 
choristers, “‘ boys and men fifty-five in number.” 

The reason for the churchly bent of most of 
the modern British composers is that they were 


” 


brought up as choir-boys. From the time of 
the Restoration, when Captain Henry Cooke 
“master of the children,” the 
list of English musicians is virtually the list of 
the Chapel Royal and St. Paul boys grown to 
manhood. 

Henry Purcell, the father of English opera, 
and Thomas Tallis, the father of English cathe- 
dral music, both were graduates from the Chapel 
Royalchoir. Richard Farrant, William Byrde, 
Orlando Gibbons, Thomas Morley, and all the 
rest of the anthem and song writers of Merrie 
England down to Joseph Barnby and Arthur 


was appointed 


Sullivan, studied their musical a-b-c’s in cassock 
and cotta. Barnby and Sullivan, both knighted 
for their distinction in music, the one for his 
work for the chancel, the other for work for the 
stage, were noted for their voices as young- 
sters. Barnby charmed the listeners at York 
Minster by his solos, and Arthur Sullivan so 
captivated Thomas Helmore, the Chapel Royal 
choir-master, with his singing of “‘ With Verdure 
Clad” that he was admitted to the choir when 
he was eleven years of age. 

But it may well be understood that it is not 
only in England that famous musicians have 
begun their musical careers as choristers. 
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Musical history tells us that Sebastian Bach 
when a lad had so beautiful a soprano voice that 


his singing in the choir gave him his schooling 
free. Haydn says: “At the time I was six I 
stood up like a man and sang the masses in the 


church,” and that nothing in his whole career 
was so heartbreaking as the giving up of his 
choir work, when his brother Michael sang the 
Salve Regina in his place. Gluck maintained 


enth year, and “ thrust his hands into the slant- 
ing pockets of his trousers as he rocked to and 
fro, singing a clear and true alto.” 

The struggle between the Germans and Ital- 
ians for musical supremacy showed itself in 
the formation of a body of German choristers 
as a rival to the Sistine Chapel choir at Rome. 
Under orders of Frederick IV. of Prussia the 
Cathedral choir was formed, consisting of over 





LENT BY MR. HERBERT SULLIVAN 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN PORTRAIT OF SULLIVAN. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan standing, John Henry Barnett seated. 


himself as a boy chorister. Schubert was the 
first soprano in the Lichtenthal choir before he 
was eleven years old, and was noted for the 
beauty of his voice and the appropriate expres- 
sion he gave to the music. Rossini sang solos 
in church, at three pauls (thirty cents) a service, 
when he was nine years of age, and Mendels- 
sohn took his place among the grown people 


in the Singakademie when he was in his elev- 





A photograph made just after entrance to Chapel Royal. 

fifty carefully selected voices of boys and men. 
Its members were most rigidly drilled in every- 
thing pertaining to their music, and the most 
delightful effects were produced by the perfect 
balance of tone and the harmonious blending 


of the voices. 


It is nearly one hundred and fifty years ago 
that one William Dickey, an English school- 
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ROCKWOOD, NEW YORK. 
ROCKWOOD AT NINE YEARS OF AGE. 


teacher, came to this country and advertised 
to teach the Te Deum to those who would sing 
in his (old Trinity) choir; and among his chor- 
isters were “lads of ten years and upwards.” 
When Henry S. Cutler came to Trinity 
Church, New York, from the Church of the 
Advent in Boston (1860) he dismissed all the 
women singers from his choir, and substituted 
boys in their place, appointing as leaders of the 
two sides two boys who have since grown to 
fame in the musical world, and are known to- 
day as Henry Eyre Brown, of Brooklyn, and 
Caryll Florio, organist and composer, and at 
present musical director of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
“ Biltmore,” at Asheville, North 


There was 


country home, 


Carolina. also a Master James 
Little, who sang the solos in Trinity Church, 
New York, with a “voice of extra power and 
splendor,” and a Master Hopkins, who was 
not far behind in beauty of tone and brilliancy 
of execution. 

The first choral service in this country was 
sung in the Church of the Holy Cross, in the 
city of Troy, New York, fifty-five years ago, 
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under Dr. John Ireland Tucker; and the oldest 
living American boy chorister is Mr. George 
G. Rockwood, who sang in this choir as a boy 
sixty years ago, and who is singing yet. The 
first choir-dress worn in this country was worn 
in this same church. The boys wore a uniform 
—the girls, poke-bonnets and purple capes, 
Master Rockwood sang his first concert solo 
His uncle, War- 
ren B. Rockwood (the first American counter. 


when he was nine years old. 


tenor), had written for the lad the words and 
music of an aria entitled ‘‘ Look Aloft and Be 
Firm,” and it was this solo that launched young 
He sang it 


everywhere, and it always aroused his auditors 


George upon his concert career. 


to pronounced demonstrations of approy 

In 1867 there came to New York City an or- 
ganization known as “ Wood’s Minstrels,” and 
one of the features of the musical part of the 
entertainment was the singing of the “ boy won- 
der,’”’ Master Richard Coker. 
great to allow him to remain long upon the 


His gift was too 


minstrel stage, however, and he was soon 
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tempted away from his theatrical 
friends, and sent to England and 
the Continent on a concert tour. 
In London he had the pleasure of 
singing duets and trios with Sims 
Reeves and Mme. Sainton-Dolby. 
The price for his services was twenty 
guineas an evening, and he was 
féted by royalty and petted by the 
common people. At a private con- 
cert given by him at Marlborough 
House before the royal family he 


MORGAN & GEMMILL 


was commanded to sit by Princess 
Mary of Cambridge while he was not singing, 
and he received every mark of favor that even 


royalty could bestow upon its favorite. The 


souvenir programmes of this occasion were of 
white satin edged with gold lace. In Birming- 
ham he sang “ Hear ye, Israel,” before an audi- 
ence of four thousand people, and captivated 
his hearers by his modest demeanor as well as 
his superb voice. On his return to America 
young Coker sang in New York, Philadelphia, 
and other large cities with renewed success, 
and was secured by Dr. Cutler for Trinity 
choir, New York, at the then fabulous salary 
of a thousand dollars a year. 

Theodore Toedt is the name of another re- 
markable boy chorister who was a graduate of 
Trinity choir. There is a programme in exis- 
tence that records his singing at a concert in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in 1871, his prin- 
cipal number being “ Robert, toi que j’aime,” 
which was given with “the fire and spirit of an 
accomplished prima donna.”’ Master Toedt 
was naturally a fine musician, could read any- 
thing at sight, and played the piano excep- 
tionally well. When he grew to manhood he 
was for many years a prominent solo tenor, and 
was in constant demand at oratorio and other 
concerts, and was soloist at St. Bartholomew’s, 
New York, for many years. 

Frederick Gilbert Bourne, better known in 
the musical world a few years ago as the bary- 
tone soloist in the choir of the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, New York, was still a third 
soloist at Trinity at about the same time. At a 
special musical service given in the church 
these three boys sang the angels’ trio from 
“Elijah,” “Lift thine Eyes,” and the cele- 


RICHARD COKER. 


brated tenor Leslie sang “Sound 
the Alarm.” 

Blatchford Kavanagh came from 
Chicago, and owed his start in the 
musical world to the drill he re 
ceived in Grace Church choir of 
that city. His voice was of won- 

derful range, extending from low G 
to high C, and had the peculiar 
vibrant quality of the voice of a 
mature woman, with the purity of a 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
child’s. 
at will, from smiles to tears, and 


He swayed his audience 


from tears to amazement at his daring virtuosity. 
It was he whom Mme. Patti went to hear in 
San Francisco, and after calling “ bravos” to 


him from her seat in the audience, hurried to the 


c. oO 


BLATCHFORD KAVANAGH 


stage and, embracing him, welcomed him as a 
“brother artist.” 

When William H. Lee, the handsome bary- 
tone of the American Opera Company, made 
his bow at the Academy of Music, New York, 
fifteen years ago, with Pauline L’Allemand, 
Charlotte Walker, and the others in the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, it was supposed by many 
that this was his first operatic appearance. But 
there are historic “ Bills of the Play” of the 
Boston Museum, under date of 1879, where a 
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certain “Juvenile Pinafore 
Company” gave performances 
of Sullivan’s opera with this 
cast: Ralph Rackstraw, Wil- 
liam H. Lee; Josephine, Ida 
Mulle; Buttercup, Little Co- 
rinne; Hebe, Ida Conquest ; 
Sir Joseph, Fritz Williams; 
Dick Deadeye, Ben Lodge. 
This organization gave one 
hundred and six performances 
at the Boston Museum. 
Master Lee had been heard 
in concert and oratorio here 
and in Boston, and had sung 
in various other cities. His 
voice was high and clear, and 
he was always a good reader. 
At the performances of “ Pina- 
fore” he sang not only his own music but much 
of the Captain’s as well, as the lad cast for that 





KIRK, NEWARK, WN. J. 
WILLIAM H. LEE 


part was a better actor thari singer. It has 
always been claimed that this was the “ young- 
est operatic cast in the history of the stage.” 
Little Corinne was only five, and sang and 
spoke every word in her part; and neither 
Lee nor Williams was yet in his teens. 

It is over a dozen years ago that Master 
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CYRIL TYLER. 


Harry Brandon was the favor. 
ite singer among the worship. 
ers at the Church of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘Never shall I forget,” 
said a music-lover, “the first 
time I heard this wonderful 
boy. He was announced to 
sing the aria ‘Jerusalem’ from 
‘St. Paul,’ and I expected the 
usual vain attempts of a boy 
to get the notes—let alone the 
meaning—of the music. The 
prelude was over, and sud- 
denly I heard a sweet, full 
voice singing in most rever- 
ential tones. There was more 
than mere music in it—there 
was devotion. I looked at 
the singer in amazement. 
There he stood with eyes and face turned hea- 
venward, and finished the aria without once 
glancing at the notes. Mendelssohn’s music 
was illumined by the boy’s soul.” 

Master Cyril Tyler inherited his remarkable 
voice from his father, Signor Tagliere. He was 
born in Naples, and grew up to boyhood with 
the beautiful Southern speech ever about him. 
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CHARLES MEEHAN 


He heard the best music, and knew no other. 
The boy had many things in his favor: a hand- 
some face, a beautifully modeled head, and a 
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charming stage-manner. 
great magnetic power, and to a voice of exqui- 
site quality he brought 
rare execution. His 
singing of the “ Shad- 
ow Song” from “ Di- 
* Car- 


‘ 


norah,”’ and the 
nival of Venice,” the 
Schubert “‘ Serenade,” 


and Gounod’s ‘“ Ave 
Maria” showed his 
versatility to the 


greatest advantage. 
French, German, Ital- 
ian, English—all were 
familiar to him, and 
he sang in each lan- 
guage as naturally as 
if it were his 
His phrasing 
good, his  staccatos 
and runs clear 
well accented, and his 
remarkable. 


own. 
was 


and 


memory 
His vogue was at its 
height eight years ago, 
when he was in his 
twelfth year. He was 
heard in concerts in all of the large cities at 
that time. It was always a pleasure for him 
to sing, and he made his audience share his 


EARL 


pleasure. 

Charles Meehan has traveled extensively in 
England, France, Germany, Spain, and Portugal, 
and everywhere received the plaudits of the lov- 
ers of song. He was for several years the so- 
prano soloist of St. George’s Episcopal Church. 
It was Mr. John Francis Gilder’s song, “ To Be 
Near Thee,” that won for Master Meehan his 
most marked successes wherever he went. It 
mattered little of what nationality his audience 
was composed, this simple American ballad 
went to their hearts as none of his more pre- 
tentious arias did, and although they knew not 
the words, they guessed at their meaning, and 
applauded the vocal beauties and the artistic 
finish of the singer. 

One of the best advertised boy choristers of 
the day is Master Earl Gulick, whose singing 
won the warmest encomiums from President 
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He was possessed of McKinley and other dignitaries. Modjeska 
calls him ‘“ my dear little friend with the angel 
voice.” “He sings 


like an angel,” 
Emma Thursby; and 
Franklin W. Hooper, 
of the Brooklyn In- 


says 


stitute, goes so far as 
to say, “I know of no 
voice that so touches 
He 
for 
past few years as the 
“American Nightin- 
and has hon- 
estly won his title. As 
a lad he was found to 


has 
the 


heart.” 
known 


the 
been 


gale,” 


have that rare gift, ab- 
solute pitch. He very 
early exhibited keen 
musical perception 
and intelligence. 
Three ago 
there came to New 
York from Detroit a 
boy soprano by the 
name of Witter Pea- 
He appeared 


years 


FALK, NEW YORK 


body. 
in New York, and in Boston and Providence, 


as a professional singer. “His trill is equal 
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WITTER PEABODY 


to Melba’s,” said one critic. ‘‘ His voice is 


as beautiful as Emma Eames’s,” said another. 
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Master George Bagdasarion is a young Ar- 
menian who has delighted the parishioners of 
Grace Church, New York, with his beautiful 
To hear him sing the simple, old-fash- 
“Sun of 
my Soul” was a pleasure not to be missed. 

He was brought to this country from Ar 
At the age 


voice. 
ioned setting of Hursley to the hymn 


menia when he was two years old. 
of seven he was singing in a choir; when he 
was eight he sang in three choirs in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts—St. John’s, Christ Church, and 
Appleton Chapel at Harvard ; and when he was 
eleven he came to Grace Church, New York, 
and sang by the side of the noted Harold Yale 
and Harry Smith, and when Master Smith’s 
voice changed, he took his place. 

Harry Smith is one of the “ thousand-dollar 
boys,” having received that sum per annum 
for his services in Grace Church choir, New 
York. He went from All Angels Church, New 
York, with Mr. Helfenstein to Grace Church, 
Harold Yale 


Minnesota, and was one of Mr. 


where he sang for five years. 
came from 
Helfenstein’s famous Grace Church boys. 

The McGee brothers, Harold and Leonard, 
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are from the Garden City Cathedral choir, 
where they have been noted for the purity of 
their voices and their good musicianly work. 
One of the youngest boy choristers singing in 
New York to-day is Master Allen Fenno, the 
soloist at All Angels Church. Master Fenno has 
just passed his twelfth birthday. He 
from New Haven, and is a pupil of Mr. William 
H. Lee’s. When he applied for the position at 
All Angels and had sung his own solo, he was 
asked if he could read. 
aria which he had never seen before with such 


comes 


For answer he sang an 


sureness of attack and intuitive expression that 
At his first ser- 
“Angels Ever 


he was engaged on the spot. 

vice he sang the Handel aria 
Bright and Fair ” with remarkable power for one 
“With Verdure Clad ”’ 
is a Green Hill” are other favorite sacred solos 


so young. and ‘‘ There 
of his, while his secular songs range from the 
popular solos of Tosti to those, less frequently 
sung, of Liza Lehmann. For two years he was 
soloist in his home church, Holy Trinity of 
New Haven, under Mr. Harry J. Read, and to 
Mr. Read’s careful training he is indebted for 
his schooling in the church service. 
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There is still a younger chorister in New 
York, Charles Arthur Bradley, who was a 
member of Calvary Church (New York) choir 
when he was eight years old, but who has been 
taken out of active work for special voice-train- 
ing. He has not yet arrived at the dignity of 
his tenth birthday, but sings many of the famil- 
iar sacred arias and all of the service with won- 
derful sureness and beauty of tone. He has 
already sung ballads at private musicales, and 
objects to the restraint from his choir work ; but 
his teacher will permit no public appearance 
until he has reached a more mature age. 


Many of the prominent singers of the present 
generation began as boy choristers, the thr 
English tenors Edward Lloyd, Sims Reeves, 
and Joseph Maas being notable examples. 
George Sweet was first heard of as a boy chor- 
ister in Brooklyn, and Signor Novara, of the 
Mapleson operatic reign at the Academy of 
Music, and the great Lablache of a preceding 
era, were both choristers as boys. In fact, it 
would be difficult to go into any assembly 
of musical men and not find among the best 
musicians (if not the best vocalists) many who 
had had their early training as choristers. 
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IN 


THE WOODS — APRIL. 


By 


ROSALIND 


RICHARDS. 


So much of April has to be taken up with 
rain and clouds that on a chilly, drizzling day 
we are apt to forget the hours of sweet, hot 
sunshine that are taking turns with the rain to 
melt the frost out of our hills and woods. But 
a vig- 





the moment the rain is over, or before, 
orous boy or girl is not going to be hurt by an 
April shower,—let us go out and look for the 
first spring flowers. 

As far as I have seen, the race for first place 
in the spring pageant of flowers results in a tie. 
If you find a Mayflower just peeping open on 
the edge of a wood, you are pretty sure to see 
a nodding blue hepatica on the same day. The 
time of year varies, of course, as you go far- 
ther north, and with the particular season ; but 
it is a good plan to be on the lookout for these 
two flowers, the leaders of the procession, as 
early as the first warm days in April. 

The Mayflower (Zfigea repens), also called 
trailing arbutus and ground-laurel, belongs to 
the heath family, of which the rhododen- 
dron, the blueberry, and the English heather 
also are members. Every one knows its lovely, 
shell-like pink-and-white flowers, and its deli- 
cate fragrance, the first and most exquisite 
breath of the spring. 

It is a little trailing plant with a tough, rusty 
stem and heart-shaped leaves very thickly 
netted, of a rather dull light green. The flow- 
ers grow in clusters. They are gamopetalous ; 
that is, instead of having five petals, as one 
would think, there is really but one petal—a 
slender tube opening out into five points. They 
vary from pure white to a deep rose-pink. 

Look first along the southern edge of a wood, 
on some bank or hillside facing the sun and 
sheltered from all the cold north winds. You 
will be pretty sure at last to see a little white 
star, and then a cluster of pink buds. 

A few days later you will find them blossom- 
ing thickly through the places that they like 
best of all—fields of dead, dry grass, and brown 
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hummocky pastures. Here you will probably 
find the pinkest ones, usually one plant by itself 
that for some reason has deep-rose colored 
flowers, while all its neighbors are in apple- 
The dark-pink May- 
flowers are much prized, but they are hardly 


blossom pink and white. 


more beautiful than the pure white ones, which 
blossom deep in the woods long after their sis- 
ters in the fields have withered. These May- 
flowers growing in the woods have a character 
of their own: the plant is usually thin and 
straggling, not compact like those in the open 
field; the leaves are large and very green, and 
the large white flowers are apt to come singly 
instead of in thick clusters. 

But, wherever you try to find Mayflowers, 
When 
you see a flower, follow the stem carefully, and 
you will find that it brings up with it half a 


you must know how to look for them. 


dozen pink clusters that were wholly hidden. 
Only sometimes after a warm spring rain the 
little flowers seem to come out to drink, and 
where the day before you could scarcely find 
one you will see hundreds. 

And a word about how to pick them. The 
stems are very tough. You try to break them, 
then to twist them; then you give a pull, and 
up the whole thing comes. ‘Take two good 
things with you on your spring walks—pa- 
tience and a penknife; and don’t, because you 
like Mayflowers, destroy the little plants that 
might give so much pleasure to you and to 
other people year after year. 

As I said, the hepatica (Hefatica trilodba, 
crowfoot family) blossoms at the same time as 
the Mayflower. It beautiful little 
petaled flower (botanically speaking, what ap- 
pear to be petals are really sefa/s, that is, divi- 
sions of the calyx, the hepatica having no /rue 
It varies 


is a five- 


petals) set on a slim, graceful stem. 
very much in color (the buds are of a deeper 
tint than the open blossoms) from white to 
purple and purplish pink, and sometimes to 
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pure blue. 
beautifully shaped, cut in three deep, regular 


The leaves are evergreen, and are 





THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


lobes; the stem, buds, and calyx are covered 
with a gray silky down. 

The hepatica grows in little separate clumps 
of many blossoms each, like violets. It is as 
common as the Mayflower, but you will never 
find it in such quantities. Look for it through 
rather open woods and in small clearings, or 
up the steep side of some gravelly hill, where 
you will see it nodding 
among the stones and 
It is of no use 
to pick it: the little flow- 
ers will droop before they 


bushes. 


have been ten minutes in 
your warm fingers. 

Our next flower, the 
early saxifrage (Saxi- 
Jraga Virginiensis, saxi- 
frage family), is not 
quite so common, though 
still not atall hard to find. 
As its name — coming 
from the Latin words 
saxum, a stone, and fran- 
go, to break—suggests, 
it is fond of growing in 
the clefts of rocks. I 


have found it on the surface of a boulder 
where there seemed at first no crevice at all, 1 


chance for the little roots t 
get nourishment. The | 
tanical direction for finding 
it is, “exposed rocks and dry 


hillsides.” You might hu 


along a good many dry hi 
sides without seeing it, or 
you might pass it many times 
without noticing it, as it is 
rather a modest flower; but 
sooner or later you are sure 
to come across one, looki 
like a bit of white fringe seen 
against the rock. 

The saxifrage seems to 
show that it is used to scanty 
fare, and to holding its own 
in hard and dry places. It 
is a straggling little plant, 
with hairy, rather clumsy, 


branching stems, and small, 


} 
2 | 
i 


very thick, not easily seen leaves clustered 
the root, the whole plant seldom growing more 
than five or six inches high. ‘The small white 
flowers (sometimes a grayish white) have five 
petals, and grow in pretty little clusters, very 
close at first, and spreading out and becoming 
more feathery as the flowers open. 

At this same time of year, though not quite 





THE HEPATICA. 
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so early as the first hepaticas and 
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WOODS 
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the side of a whole valley and nodding 
with almost countless yellow flowers. 
Where it got its name it is hard to see; 
it resembles a locomotive quite as much 
as it does a dog’s tooth, and it is in 
no sense a violet. In fact, if you turn 
back the flower and look into it, you will 
see that it is a most perfect little lily. 
The curving yellow petals, the shape and 
poise of the flower, show at once that it 
is a cousin of the stately Canada lily, that 
blossoms in July, and of our garden lilies. 

The flowers grow singly on slender 
stems, the plants growing close together, 
not in separate clumps or patches, but 
covering the ground as with a carpet. 
The most striking thing about the plant 
is its leaf —a large, rather thick leaf, mot- 
tled with brown or purplish spots. 

And now, by the time the dog’s-tooth 
violets are in full blossom, you no longer 
have to hunt so carefully for your wild 
flowers. The brown fields where the 
Mayflowers opened are turning green, 
the woods are springing with under- 
growth, and on every side little buds are 


Mayflowers, opening, white petals spreading to the sun, fuller 


you will find, in rather damp places on the side and richer every day as the spring comes on. 


of a gully, or 
on a wooded 
bank by some 
brooklet, the 
dog’s-tooth 
violet (Z7y- 
thronium 
Americanum, 
lily family). It 
is an exceed- 
ingly “local” 
flower ; that 
is, you may 
find a patch 
in a particular 
wood, and not 
again within a 
circle of, say, 
ten miles; but 
where you do 
find it you will 
see it covering 





THE DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLET 
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ON THE HILLS AND IN THE VALLEYS. 


CuirmBinG the hillside some young folks | 
know are always “ first and foremost.” Though 
the party number a hundred or more, there will 
always be two or three boys or girls (and quite 
as frequently the girls) foremost to reach the 
summit of the hill or the top of the ledge. 

So it is with the flowers. Myriads are com- 
ing, but only a very few kinds lead the way. 

Among the earliest, and often farthest up (RR, 
on the ledgy hillside, are the white-hearts, or 
Dutchman’s-breeches, as they are commonly 
called. How dainty are the heart-shaped 
blossoms and lace-like leaves! Then in some 
crevice of the rock, also growing on a deposit 
of rich leaf-mold, we find the vigorous and 
beautiful “‘rock-breaker” saxifrage. Near by, 
or farther down on the hillside, are the blood- 
roots, that have been well protected in their 
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BLOODROOTS, SPICE-BUSH. SAXIFRAGE WHITE-HEARTS, 
(BEYOND THE BLOODROOTS.) 
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whitish-green leaf-cloaks. They bloom in a 
warm spring day, but their loveliness of white 
js short-lived—for the petals soon fall. 


All white, all dainty, frag- 





The spice-bush that is in bloom before the leaves appear —“‘ the 


earliest of our floral shrubbery. Note the Promethea cocoon 
hanging to a twig. Who will tell us about this cocoon and the moth, 
also about an interesting butterfly larva associated with the spice- 


bush ? 

ile, and beautiful. Strange, is n’t it, that in 
the advance of the “ floral army ”’ nature puts 
such apparently delicate flowers in the front 
ranks, and often on the exposed bleak hillside, 
to withstand the storms and cold nights of early 
spring? 

Just beyond the bloodroots is pictured, as is 
so often seen on hillside and in the valley, the 
yellowish bloom of the spice-bush, that gives the 
leafless twigs a fuzzy appearance in the dis- 


Ls 


IN THE MARSHES 


SCIENCE 


THERE ARE ALWAYS MANY PEEPING FROGS, A FEW 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 553 


tance, as in our illustration. It is the earliest 
of our floral shrubbery. Very pleasing to the 
sight are the beautiful flowers when all other 


f shrubs are nearly barren of flowers or even 


opening buds. Equally attractive to taste 
and smell is the aromatic spicery of bloom 
and bark. 

Down in the little pools of the marsh are 
peepers, turtles, frogs, and salamanders. In 
the foreground our artist has represented 
one of the spring peepers, that has mark- 
ings on the back somewhat in the outline of 
an X. Will some of our young folks tell 
us what is the call of this one, and also of 
the other spring peeper, the one with a mot- 
tled back? Please to do a little sharp-eyed 
seeing and careful hearing. I think you 

will find it a greater pleasure to discover this 
for yourself rather than to read about it. Also 
note carefully the change in appearance of one 
of the frogs while making its call. Which one 
is the best climber, often seen on a withered 
rush far above the water? One naturalist says 
that he found this agile climber in a tulip-tree 
sixty feet from the ground 

On yonder log is our 
beautiful painted turtle. 
Please keep on 
the lookout 
for the 





TURTLES, AND 


OCCASIONALLY A SALAMANDER MAY ALSO BE SEEN. 


VoL_. XXIX.—70-71. 
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earliest appearance of turtles. Tell us which 
kind you find first this year, and the place where 
you saw it. 

Spotted salamanders (one is shown on the log 
in the rear of the turtle) are not very plentiful, 
but you may find one. Some naturalists claim 
that the red salamander (and perhaps others) 
has a voice. Watch and listen. That ’s the 
way for us to decide the question. We all want 
to know positively, for there are many different 
opinions. 


THE HERALDS OF SPRING. 


You all are familiar with the story of the 


“midnight ride of Paul Revere,” who was 


Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm, 


How those people J 


who heard his calls f= 
must have _ been = 
thrilled with readi- 

ness for even war, if 

necessary, to meet SS ye 
the advance of the 
British. Almost 
equally thrilling, from 
anature-lover’sstand- 
point, are the wild 
cries of the “ spring 
alarm ”’ through mid- 
night and daylight 
too. 

flonk, honk, honk, 
honk, honk! is the 
“peculiarly metallic, 
clangorous sound” of the wild 
geese, and their alarm may truthfully be 
translated: “Spring is coming! Be up and 
out, country young folks and city young 
folks, ready for all the wonderful advances 
of spring.” 

“TI can’t tell what emotions these migratory 
birds awaken in me—the geese especially,” says 
Burroughs. ‘One seldom sees more than a 
flock or two in a season, and what a spring 
token it is! 
ous army. 


It is like the passage of a victori- 
No longer, inch by inch, does spring 


come, but these geese advance the standard 


across zones at one pull. How my desire coes 

with them! How something in me, wild and 

migratory, plumes itself and follows fast!” 
What boy or girl, hearing these strange, ex. 


citing alarms of the feathered heralds of spring, 
does not long to follow them? ‘The cries are 


Thoreau « 


weird, mysterious, and unusual. m- 
‘a clanging chain drawn through 
He adds: “I saw through my 


pares them to 
the heavy air.” 
window some children looking up, and I knew 
at once that the geese were in the air. It is 
always an exciting event. The children, in- 
stinctively aware of its importance, rushed into 
the house to tell their parents. . . . It is re. 
markable how these large objects, so plain when 
your vision is rightly directed, may be lost in 
the sky if you look away for a moment.” 

The wild, or Canada, geese fly northward in 
March and April, and return in the autumn to 
their winter homes, from New Jersey southward 
to New Mexico. 

Will our young folks please make sketches 
of any flocks they may see, showing how 
they are arranged, and state the num- 

ber in each broken or straight 


a 


line, or, if the body 

of fliers is V-shaped, 

state the number in 
each side? 






WATCHING THE V-SHAPED FLOCK OF WILD GEESE. 
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CLUMP OF DEAD LEAVES ON THE 
BLACKBERRY BRIERS 


“DON’T GO TOO FAST!” 


“Wuat are briers good for, anyway?” you 
inquire as we are struggling through a thicket, 
and you stop to disentangle your clothing from 
a mesh of smilax (or greenbrier, as it is com- 
monly called). 

From the standpoint of the plant, the botanist 
would tell us that ‘the presence of 
spines, thorns, and prickles as well » 
as rough hairs upon the stems and 
leaves is mainly protective.” Surely 
the sharp points at least discourage 
the attacks of animals, thus aiding 
in the growth of the plant. This is 
especially well recognized in the case 
of the various varieties of prickly 
cacti and other plants 
of the desert regions. 

But the briers often /» ¢ 
render an important ~~ 
service to young observers by catch- 
ing and holding them, whereby at- 
tention may be attracted to some- 
thing of interest that would otherwise +. 
have been overlooked. Dr. Long 
told you, in the February num- 
ber, of the disadvantages of 
going through the woods too 
noisily. It is also important 
that you should not go too fast. 
Now, let us see if we cannot 
find a beneficial side of the 
annoying briers. Let them be 
to you reminders of the good 
advice: “Don’t go too fast.” 


SCIENCE FOR YOUNG 


THE THORNS ON A WILD ROSE-BUSH. 


: 
sl | sft 
‘ M4) ? 


THE SMILAX AS IT APPEARS IN 
EARLY APRIL. 
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““T wonder why that clump of leaves is still 
clinging to the blackberry briers?” That ’s 
it. The briers held you till 


7 a “because we want to 
know” took your atten- 
tion. A moment’s ex- 


amination shows how 
the mass is bound to- 
gether and to the main 
stalk by the silk-like 
threads made by some 
caterpillar last autumn. 






In a curled leaf with others bound around it 
we find the cocoon. 

There ’s a bright side even to the briers! 
They hold us, and the spirit of “because we 
want to know” causes our knowledge and 
interest—yes, even entertainment—to grow. 
Every time we see (and feel, too!) the briers, 
we will be reminded that we can’t know 
Carefully see 


to 
best advantage if we go too fast. 
things, rather than carefully look at them. 


Pid 
A 


















MOSS ON NORTH SIDE OF TREES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
find which way north is, in the woods, by 
the Why 
does the moss grow on that side of the tree 


People say we can 


the moss which grows on trees. 


which is toward the north? 
JESSE JERICHO. 


The growth of moss on trees is not 
confined, in all cases, to the north, but 
4 moss is usually most abundant and 
greenest on that side of the tree, even 
if there is some on the south side. 

In to multiply, 
mosses need to be supplied with water. 


order grow and 


Even those growing on the dry soil or 
on rocks are wet by rains, melting 
and The 
mosses growing on tree-trunks 


snows, moist winds. 
grow best on the places where 
they receive the most moisture 
and can keep it the longest. Of 
course the north side of a tree- 
trunk, being always shaded, stays 
moist longer than that part of 
the tree which is soon dried by 
the sun after a rain. 
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JUMPING INSECTS ON THE SNOW. 


MONTEREY, Mass. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I noticed in the footprints and 
depressions in the snow little black specks that I thought 
But when I looked closer I saw that they 
were alive and squirming, and every little while one 
would jump. When I went on a little farther I could 
have gathered them up by the cupful at a time. It 


were soot. 


looked as if some one had taken a pailful of soot and 
thrown it out on the snow. The horse-tracks were full 
of them, and even the little rabbit-tracks were full. The 
snow just there was sprinkled with them, but down in 
the woods there were none. The weather had been 
very cold, but yesterday it was mild and the snow was 
thawing. We looked at the little things under the mi- 
croscope, and the drawing I have made is as nearly like 
one of them as I can make it. We have never seen any- 
thing of the kind before, and would like to know if you can 
We could not 
They seem to shrivel quickly when brought 
This is our first winter in the Berk- 


tell us what they are and how they jump. 
find out. 
into the house. 
shires, but the neighbors say that these little insects are 
common here, and they say that they came down with 
the snow; but that cannot be. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lucia K. Hicks (age 10). 

These insects are evidently one of the many 
kinds of the family Ziysanura, or “ snow-fleas.” 
They are quite common in the northern part of 
the country. They live under dead leaves, in 
the chinks of bark, or down in the moss, and 
upon a warm day, especially in the spring, they 
come upon the snow. ‘They are also often seen 
on the surface of the pools of water. They 
have no wings, but can run fast or jump very 
far. They have a springing apparatus on the 
under side of the body. Of one kind Profes- 
sor Comstock says, speaking of this apparatus 
for springing: “ This, when suddenly straight- 
ened, throws the insect high in the air and 
several feet away. This action is like a spring- 
» board jump, only 
these little fellows 





always carry their 
spring-boards with 
them, and have thus 
won the name of 
springtails.” The 
right-hand figure of 
the accompanying il- 
lustration is a picture 
of the form sketched 
by the writer of this 


letter. 





TWO OF THE MANY FORMS OF SNOW- 
FLEAS KNOWN AS SPRINGTAILS. 


[Arrn, 
BLUEBIRDS CALL US OUTDOORS. 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MA 

DEAR St. NicHoLas: I noticed something last 
spring which interested 
me very much. In an 
old cherry stump in our 
yard there have been two 
little bluebirds. I have 
watched them flying 
back and forth to the 
stump, in which there is 
an old woodpecker hole. 
They seem to take turns 
in going in, for one bird 
goes in and the other 
one waits till it comes 
out, then he goes in. I 
have taken a great deal 
of interest in them, and I think all the young folks would 
be interested if they could see them. 

Yours truly, 
ETHEL E. SELKIRK (age 131%). 





THE BLUEBIRD. 


The coming of the bluebirds in March al- 
ways creates or increases a desire to be out 
of doors. Even if there is a little snow here 
and there, on sunny days they musically tell us 
that ¢ru-al-ly, tru-al-ly, tru-al-ly spring is here. 


WATCHING THE LITTLE PLANTS GROW. 


A LITTLE over a year ago, several boys and 
girls in a school-room showed me their work in 
germinating seeds. By the method so familiar 
to all our young folks, they had put various 
kinds of seeds between layers of wet cotton, or 
in sawdust and in soil, and then set the dish, 
or tumbler, or flower-pot containing the little 
farm in a warm place. 

“TI wish you could have been here a day or 
two ago; they don’t look so well now,” apolo- 
getically explained one of the young folks. 
‘They were very interesting and pretty when 
the little plants started to grow, but they soon 
died down.” (And, indeed, I must admit that 
the tangled mass of little plants, some partly 
dead, some dried on the edge of the dish, some 
and 





in places too wet, or decaying or moldy, 
some of the dishes even emitting a bad odor 
from the decay, —did not prove very attractive.) 

“ The little plants died as soon as they had 
used up all the food stored in the seeds,”’ was 
explained. And then it occurred to me that 
what these young folks and all others need in 
order most conveniently to see the seeds sprout, 
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and the little plants grow, and continue to grow, 
is some method of feeding, so that the little 


plants will grow even if not in soil 








—will grow any- where if only kept 
well fed. In the 
the entire plant; 
cotton they 


If we could only 


moist, warm, and 
soil we can’t see 
in the water or have 
nothing to eat. 


get the chemical food from the soil 





I. 2. . 

1. Sunflower seeds germinating and growing between the scales 
of a spruce-cone 

2. Oats in lamp chimney, between the glass and the black cloth 
wound around a roll of cotton. The endeavors of the little plants to 
grow to the top are very interesting 

3. Beans in a glass jar arranged in same manner as the oats. All 
kept moist by the tablet solution 


and put it—but right here an idea came to me. 
In the botanical laboratories of the universities 
the professors and students use a mixture of 
chemicals dissolved in water. One such mix- 
ture, devised by Professor Sachs, of Germany, 
is called the But then a 


‘Sachs solution.’ 
difficulty presented itself. It will be inconve- 
nient for our young folks to go to a chem- 
ist and get all of these mixed in as small quan- 
tity as each will desire. And then another idea. 
Have a large quantity put into tablets so that 
two will be just right for a pint of water. Then 
it will be like diluting condensed milk and feed- 
ing the baby plants, and continuing till they 
are full grown-ups. 

So, to encourage the young people in feed- 
ing and continuing the life of the young plants 
from the germinating seeds, I explained about 








557 
these tablets on page 557 of Nature and Science 
for April, 1901, and made this offer: 


A box containing about thirty of these tablets, with 
complete directions for use, will be mailed to any pupil 
or teacher upon receipt of six cents, the cost of preparing 
the tablets, box, packing, and postage. 


This offer still holds good, for Nature and 
Science will keep a supply. Please show this 
offer to your teacher or parent. Three prizes 
for best observations and descriptions were 
offered. In accord with these offers, about 
twenty thousand tablets were mailed to young 
folks in all parts of the country. Many excel- 
lent observations were received, and the award 
of prizes was made on page 81 of Nature and 
Science for November, 1901. 

Extracts from a few of these letters, and the 
accompanying illustrations, show a few of the 
methods for convenient observation and study, 


or for novelty and amusement. 


LUXURIANT GROWTH ON A PIECE OF TUFA. 


ANNSIDE, WESTMORELAND, ENGLAND. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am sending you a drawing of 
a nasturtium growing on a piece of tufa. I have noticed 
a good many things about it, as follows: The first two 
leaves come in pairs, but the others me 
come any way. The stem is ® 
lighter in color than the rest of alas 
the plant, and does not come to & y* 
the edge of the leaf, but nearly in & @ 
the middle. The leaf has + 







nine ribs in it, all of them 
coming to where the stem 
joins the leaf, where 
there is a white spot. 
Sometimes the stems - 
look as though one had 
taken a pen filled with 


NASTURTIUMS GROWING ON TUFA 


red ink and made little 

scratches all the way down on the side which faces the 
sun. All the leaves face the sun. Some of them are 
outlined with a black line, the first two or three leaves 
generally. The roots are like a number of thick, dirty 
colored threads, not tapering, and all branching off the 
main stem. The leaves are nearly round, and have a 
rather peculiar odor which, I think, is refreshing. 

Your faithful reader, 


GERTRUDE CROSLAND (age 15). 


NOVEL GROWTH ON TOADSTOOLS. 
WORCESTER, MAss. 
Dear St. NicHoias: After inventing my method, I 


began to sprout or germinate seeds. I used a member 
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of the fungi family commonly called a toadstool. It 
grows in rich soil in moist and shady places, and though 
some kinds are seen in the fields and pas- 
tures, they are short-lived, as they quickly 
wither under the hot rays of the sun. The 
toadstool which I used was found growing 
among the bushes in a swampy place, and 
was about the size of a twenty-five-cent 
piece. I placed it in a cup of water, and 
the next morning I was surprised to find 





that it had absorbed the water and increased 
to twice its size of the night before. I now filled a small 
cup with rich soil, and on top of this soil I placed a layer 
of moss, in which I embedded the roots of the toadstool. 
Then I scattered some grass and clover seed up under the 
roof, or cap, and on the top of the toadstool. The seeds 
soon commenced to swell, became green, and four days 
from the time the seeds were planted they began to burst 
open and send forth a tiny shoot of grass. Each morn- 
ing and night I fed the roots with the solution made from 
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a ah Is 
“Sa. 
| 
CORN AND BEANS ON MOSQUITO-NETTING TIED OVER A TUM- 
BLER. THE ROOTS PASS THROUGH THE MESHES, SO THAT THE 
PLANTS FEED ON THE TABLET SOLUTION, WITH WHICH THE TUM- 
BLER IS KEPT FILLED. 
tablets. Occasionally I moistened the roots of the toad- 
stool to keep its cap damp, thus making a moist bed in 
which the seeds could sprout. As the shoots grew, one 
end pointed toward the moss, and finally rooted in it, 
while the other end, which bore the seed, grew upward. 
A short time after I noticed that the little brown jacket 
which inclosed the seed had split, and it soon fell off, 
leaving two tiny leaves. The spears, which had been 
white, now became yellow and later green. The clover 
seed sprouted rather slowly, but the grass seed flourished 
and kept increasing in growth until the load became 
too heavy for the toadstool to bear. 
Yours very truly, 
DoNALD D. SIMONDs (age 15). 


In this case it seems probable that the plants 
may have taken some food from the toadstool 
itself, but they were not compelled to do so. 

The grass plants, fed by the solution, would 





OATS, CORN, BEANS, LUPINES, AND SQUASH GROWING I> AW 
DUST IN A DRIPPING-PAN, AND FED BY THE TABLET SOL 


have grown luxuriantly if they had been on a 
mesh of fine wire, in shape of the toadstool, 
instead of on the toadstool itself. 


ON EXCELSIOR, AND ON CARDBOARD. 
WATTITUCK, N. Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I planted a number of sweet- 
peas out of doors, and at the same time I put a few seeds 
on some excelsior in a saucer and kept them wet. In 
about a week the little seeds had burst and a tiny shoot 
had come out. This I later found to be the stalk. In 
a short time the little root sprang from the opposite side. 
After I saw the seeds had really begun to grow I put 
them on cotton in a tumbler containing the tablet solu- 
tion, and there they stayed for about a month. The 
roots seemed to grow very quickly, and they went right 
through the cotton. Leaves came on the stalk, and it 
became too big for the tumbler. I then moved them into 
a jar, and put up strings by a western window in my 
room for the growing tendrils to catch hold of. I re- 
moved the cotton when I put them in the jar, in order to 
see them better, and I do not think it made any differ- 
ence to them. 

I measured the plants to-day. I have now two grow- 
ing. One measured twenty-four inches from the root 





LUXURIANT GROWTH OF THE PLANTS IN THE DRIPPING-PAN, 
AS THEY APPEARED TWO WEEKS LATER 
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up, snd its root was one half as long; while the " 
other was sixteen inches, and its roots, as in the § 
cas the other plant, were about half of its f 
let Probably others who have started plants 

ca port much better growth than this. I know 
that sweet-peas need plenty of water and sun, and 

tl h these always had the water, I am afraid 
they have not had nearly as much sun as they 
might have had. 


rhen I started some radish seed. I putacir- | 
f stiff paper in a glass of water (on top of the 


water), the circle exactly fitting the glass, and 


placed the seeds on that. They germinated, and 

I removed them, paper and all, into the solution so that 
the roots went right through little holes that I had 
punched in the paper. 


My sister and I enjoy your department in the Sr. 
Yours very truly, 
VIRGINIA C. CRAVEN (age 13). 


NICHOLAS so much. 


ON THE MOSSY LICHEN (USNEA). 


LONG BRANCH, WASHINGTON. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I took a piece of the dry, gray, 
mosslike lichen that hangs from the limbs of trees, and 
placed it in a pan of wa- 









ter. Then I scattered 
timothy seed over the 
surface of the moss. 


The seeds swelled slow- 


ly for about a week, and 


BEANS “‘ PLANTED” AT DIFFERENT TIMES, BETWEEN TWO STRIPS 
OF GLASS HELD APART BY A PIECE OF WOOD BETWEEN THE ENDS 
AROUND THE BACK STRIP IS WOUND BLACK CLOTH, COVERING A 


LAYER OF COTTON BATTING ON THE INNER SIDE OF THE STRIP. 
FED BY THE SOLUTION 
finally burst, and out came the little plants. They 


looked like one green blade with a little white top. 
But that soon parted, and the two real blades appeared. 
In the meantime the roots had twined into the 
moss fibers. 


KATHERINE L, BUELL (age 12). 


PERSISTENT CARE WITH NASTURTIUMS. 


SCRANTON, Pa. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I raised some nastur- 
tiums. I put them in the plant food in little 
tins, and put blotting-paper on the bottom. 
Some of the roots had just begun to come 
First you 


out. I will tell you how it looked. 


could just see a part of the roots come out, 


THEN 


SCIENCE 





FLAX 
These plants are growing in a case made of glass 
black cloth, as explained under previous cut 


BEANS GROWN ON MOSQUITO-NETTING OVER 
TAKEN OUT AND PHOTOGRAPHED WITH 
CARD AND UPPER PART AGAINST 


FOLKS. 


FOR YOUNG 


ui 
uw 
Oo 


CLOVER 


BEGGARWEED. 
and 


cotton batting, 
and how they pressed the shell away. They were white 
very tender had little 
You could see how, day by day, they got bigger. 


and and leaves coming out of 
them. 
I kept feeding them with the food, and they were always 
as freshasever. In three days they were three and one 
halfinches high. I then put them in a big glass, because 
they would fall over in the little tins. 

Yours very truly, 


ERNEST GLOOR (age 10). 
[This is the first part of a letter of eleven pages giving 
careful measurements of stem and leaves day by day. 
Accompanying the letter were a sketch and box of speci- 
mens of the plants at various stages of growth. —ED. ] 


By this artificial feeding we can thus grow 
plants to full size, so that even the tiny root 
fibers are seen at anytime. We also find it very 
entertaining to invent novel methods. 
as the roots can be kept supplied with the food, 


So long 


plants may be grown anywhere, even on top 
of a rock, from sand, shot, beads, bits of col 
ored glass, etc. All these methods especially 
attract our attention on account of the nov- 
elty, but our young folks should 

not limit their observations to : 
such methods. Where it is possi- 


ble, also grow the plants in their 









natural manner in boxes or pots 


of soil, and watch 
those in the garden 


or field day by day. 


THE SOLUTION 


IN A JAR 
THE ROOTS AGAINST)A BLACK 
CARD 


A WHITE 
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**GOING TO SCHOOL.”” BY ALLEN G. MILLER, AGE 16. (GOLD BADGE.) 


APRIL, 

















succeed and who con- 
tinue to strive when 
their League days are 
over will thank us for 
these precautions. To 
prepare work properly 
and to see it properly 
printed is a long step 
toward art and literary 
success. 


And even with all 
our precautions we are 
now and then misled. 
How many times must 
we repeat that copied 
work is certain of de- 
tection, though it re- 
ceive the indorsement 
of trusting parents and 
passes safely through 
the hands of the editor, 
who has seen but a 
small part of all that 
2s has been printed in the 
“IN DEEPEST WINTER BY ISABEL H, NOBLE, AGE 17. (GOLD BADGE.) world ? Behind pa- 
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Too long, both sides of the paper, no age, no name, 
THE COTTAGE FIRESIDE. no address, no indorsement. These are some of the 
BY JANET P. DANA (AGE 16). reasons why some very good poems and stories do not 
; : appear, even on the roll of honor, this month. Colored 
(Cash Prize.) ink or crayons, wrong subject, no age, name, address, 

THE sun has set; the evening shadows fall; or indorsement, these are reasons why certain drawit 
The darkening clouds have lost their rosy glow ; were laid aside. And there were also photographs, puz- 
*Mid naked boughs the winds of winter blow; zles, and puzzle-answers that fell short in the few sim- 
And one more day is over past recall. ple requirements that have been adopted as league rules, 
Within the cottage darkness covers all, It is true we have been moving along and progressing 
Save where the living, ruddy embers throw for more than two years, but we have n’t got beyond 
Weird, moving shades upon the ceiling low, the rules yet. They are printed each month on the last 
And strange, uncertain shadows on the wall. League page, so that whoever competes may read, and 
A burning brand falls from the glowing heap, it will pay to take this trouble each mionth before begin- 
And twinkling clouds fly up the chimney dark ; ning a piece of work that may mean a good deal more 

The window-panes reflect a gleam of red trouble thrown away if the rules are not followed. 

Until the gloom grows deeper and more deep. We do not make and print these rules to give mem- 
The embers fade, and from a lingering spark bers added work, but to teach and to protect those 
A sudden flame flares bright—the fire is dead! who are sincere and persevering against those who are 
careless and who do not seek to be fair. Those who 
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rents and editor there follows a mighty army of readers. 
The League and its work are of the greatest interest to 
them, and it would be just about as easy to deceive every 
one of this countless host as it would be to walk through 
a great city at noonday invisible to every eye. In the 
February number the drawing ‘‘ Left Over from Christ- 


mas” is a copy from a drawing-book. Perhaps the 
young artist had not carefully read the rules and did 


not know that his work must not be taken from other 
pictures. Yet his drawing was carefully indorsed as 
‘‘ original,” and if he did not know what that means, 
perhaps he will now read the rules very carefully and 
try to learn. Letters came from every direction two 
days after the magazine appeared, some containing the 
jicture itself as it had appeared elsewhere. 

Read the rules! Don’t copy! Be honest. Win if 
you can, fail if you must, but don’t give up the blessed 
comfort of having lived and worked and striven honestly. 





PRIZE-WINNERS, ae 
COMPETITION No. 28. a) 


Ix making the awards 
contributors’ ages are con- 
sid red. 

Verse. Cash prize, Janet 
P. Dana (age 15), 1a Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Gold badge, Gertrude L. 
Cannon (age 15), 176th St., 
near Anthony Ave., New 
York City. 

Silver badges, 
Goode (age 15), 
Va., and John 
North (age 8), 
Wis. 

ProsE. Cash prize, Julia 
W. Williamson (age 16), 
136 S. 23d St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gold badges, Horace D. 
_ (age 13), 91 Maple 
S.. Englewood, N. J., and 
Ralph Blackledge (age 9), 
peed Kan. 

Silver badges, Ida B. Jel- 
leme (age 15), 62 Webster 
st., West Newton, Mass., 
and Rufus Rhodes Ber- 
mann (age 8), 1010 I St., N. W., Washington, D. (¢ 

DRAWING. Gold badges, Allen G. Miller (age 16), 
134 Maple Ave., Dallas, Tex., and Mildred Curran 
Smith (age 15), 4 Washington Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Silver badges, Rose Kinney (age 16), 23 Eagle St., 


Rose C. 
Boydton, 
Herschel 
Edgerton, 


Utica, N. Y., Maxwell Wheat (age 13), Geneva, N. Y., 
and Pearl Stockton (age 5), 169 Sumner St., Bristol, 
Conn. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Gold badges, Isabel H. Noble 


(age 17), 168 Ruthven St., Roxbury, Mass., and Fannie 
Bickford (age 15), White Hills, Shelton, Conn. 
Silver badges, Cameron Squires (age 12), 19 Summit 


Court, St. Paul, Minn., and Mary L. French (age 11), 
the Victoria, Boston, Mass. 

WILD-ANIMAL AND BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY. First 
prize, ‘‘ Deer,” by Rolland Conkey (age 15), Ft. 
Dodge, Iowa. Second prize, ‘‘ Opossum,” by Helen 
Lathrop (age 12), Dorranceton, Luzerne Co., Pa. 
Third prize, ‘‘ Night Heron,” by Morgan Hebard 


(age 14), Thomasville, Ga. 


PUZZLE-MAKING. Gold badges, Fred H. Lahee (age 
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, Brookline, Mass., and Dorothy 
127 West 81st St., New York City. 


17), 152 Harvard 
Calman (age 13), 


Silver badges, E. Tucker Sayward (age 17), 490 
Columbia Road, Dorchester, Mass., and Ruth Wales 
(age 12), Hyde Park, N. Y. 


PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Gold badge, Edgar Whitlock, Jr 
(age 13), 694 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Silver bad ge, Allen West (age 15), Lake Mills, Wis. 


ONE RAINY DAY. 
BY JULIA W. WILLIAMSON (AGE 16). 
(Cash Prize.) 


Up in the nursery were three fretful children, for, as 
it was a rainy day, mother had forbidden them to go 
out. 

Jack was stretched out on the floor, trying to paint; 


but somehow the brush would n't go right, and the 





BY FANNIE H. BICKFORD, AGE 15 (GOLD BADGE.) 


paints seemed to be bewitched, and, instead of looking 
bright and pretty, looked watery and horrid. 

Or: the window-sill sat Jess and Jean, and the gloomy 
weather had so worked upon their feelings that they, 
who were usually such good friends, were now danger- 
ously near a quarrel. They had been re-reading an old 
volume of Sr. NICHOLAS; but now Jean wanted to read 
one story, while Jess insisted upon reading a different one 
—in their struggles it seemed in danger of being torn. 

At last Jean, who was always the peacemaker, closed 
the book and called upon Jack for a new game. Jack 
was two years older than the twins, who looked up to 
him with awe, for was he not “ jest orful bright,” and 
could he not make up the most delightful games? 

Jack rolled over, and then got up slowly from the 
floor and sauntered over to his sisters. Suddenly, as he 
gazed at the book in Jess’s lap, he had an inspiration. 

‘* Wait a minute!” he cried, and dashed off to the 
library, to return in a few minutes carrying pencils, 
paper, and two volumes of St. NICHOLAS, 

** Now,” he explained, after he had given the two girls 
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pencil and paper and Jean one of the books, ‘‘ open your 
books to the page just inside the cover. There—where 
all the little pictures are. Now choose your picture and 
write a little story about it, and we ’Il try to guess which 
picture you were thinking of.”’ 

In an instant three heads were bent and three pencils 
were hurrying over the papers. Jean was the first to 
finish, but Jess and Jack were close seconds. 











“‘The bridegroom is a noble king, the bride a stately 
queen ; 


The bravest and the fairest in their proud train are 
seen. 

But now they, too, are fading. See how they e 
away! : 


And not a single one is left of all that great arra 


Ah, yes, sweet maid; a precept grave fron 
folk may we draw: 
All things on earth are subject to Time 
changing law ; 
All things must change and pass away I] 
earthly ties must sever: 
But do a great and noble deed, and lo, it 5 
forever! 
ONE RAINY DAY. 
BY HORACE D. LYON (AGE I3). 
(Gold Badge.) 

I AM a little puppy, and want to tell you about 
the first rain I ever saw. 

For two months after my birth I had never 
been outside of the house in which my mistress 
lived. On almost all dark days I would hear 
some one say that it was raining, but I did not 
know what they meant. 

But one day I heard my mistress say that k 
Edward was reigning. I knew that a king was 
a man, because my mistress had read to me al 
kings and explained what a king was. Thus it 
appeared that kings reign. 

Not long after this I heard the cook say that 





‘*IN DEEPEST WINTER.” 


Then the guessing was such fun. Again and again 
was this new game played, and so absorbed were the 
players that they did not notice that the rain had stopped 
and the sun appeared until mother came into the room 
and sent them out into the garden for a run before tea. 


FIRESIDE PICTURES. 
BY GERTRUDE L. CANNON (AGE IS). 
(Gold Badge.) 
THE sparks fly up the chimney like elfin sprites at 
play, 
The great logs shed a genial warmth—a light as 
bright as day. 
The wind moans o’er the housetops, and hark! the 
driving rain 
In fitful gusts is dashing against the window-pane. 


Before the cheerful fireplace there sits a maiden fair ; 
The changing light is gleaming upon her golden hair. 
‘* What see you in the dancing flames? Pray tell me 
what you see.” 
The maiden smiles, but moves not, and thus she an- 
swers me: 


** First comes a gallant warrior upon his prancing steed, 
And then a chieftain brave and bold, who doth an 
army lead ; 
The ‘horsemen and the footmen’ are filing slowly 
by— 
Now they are gone. 
is nigh! 


But look! I see a bridal train 


BY MARY L. FRENCH, AGE It. (SILVER BADGE.) 


it was raining ‘‘ cats and dogs.” So cats and 
dogs reigned as well as men, and I wondered if 
I should ever reign, and how it would feel if I did. 

One day, about a month later, I was standing by an 
open door when I saw some dark clouds in the west, 


which, I heard, meant rain, and I wondered whether it 
was going to rain cats, dogs, or men. 

I thought I should like to be out when it was raining, 
so I walked out of the door. I shall not tell you how it 
seemed to be out for the first time. I lay down in some 
soft grass quite a distance from the house, and fell asleep. 
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“IN DEEPEST WINTER.” BY CAMERON SQUIRES, AGE 12 
(SILVER BADGE.) 
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it, and together we, with some dif- 





was awakened by something 
c hitting my nose. I snapped 
af near by, which I supposed 
struck me, but it paid no at- 
Another cold thing 
Pretty soon 


nto me, 
ve on my back. 
hey began to hit me all over, and 





out who was doing it. At last 
ame frightened, and stuck my 
between my legs and ran for 


] 
t 
] 
t 
] pt jumping about, trying to 
i 
I 
t 
the house, the cold things hitting 


me as hard as ever. The house 
seemed a long distance off, and by 
the time I arrived there I felt 


strangely wet. At the door I met 
my mistress, who exclaimed: 
‘Why, you poor little doggy, you 
been out in the pouring rain!” 
[ have thought a good deal about 
rain since, but have not yet arrived pape 
at a conclusion. 


FIRESIDE. 
(AGE 8). 


BY THE 


BY JOHN HERSCHEL NORTH 
(Silver Badge.) 

I Lay amid the firelight’s glow 

When the sun was set, and the flakes of snow 








(SECOND PRIZE, 
‘* WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


*“‘OPOSSUM.” BY HELEN LATHROP, AGE 12 


Were flying through the winter air, 
And the hickory-trees were black and bare. 


No signs of life or spring were seen 

Save the northern pines and the winter green. 
I heard the north wind blow and blow 

When I lay amid the firelight’s glow. 


I heard the hoot-owl scream and scream 
As he perched above the frozen stream. 
I watched the trees wave to and fro 

As I lay amid the firelight’s glow. 


ONE RAINY DAY. 
BY RUFUS RHODES BERMANN (AGI 8). 
(Silver Badge.) 

I wAs drawing, one rainy day, at our country home, 
when I heard a scream from my younger brother Bas- 
tien, so I ran to see what was the matter. 

‘* Watch,” my bird-dog, had caught a little lettuce-bird 
that was too young to fly. Bastien was trying to rescue 





BY ROLLAND CONKEY, AGE 15. (FIRST 
PRIZE, “‘WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 


ficulty, freed it. We took it up- 
stairs and put it on the floor, when 
the poor little thing began to quiver 
and stretch its tiny feet out. We 
thought it was dying, so we put it 
in a box lined with cotton, and 
placed the box on a balcony which 
opened into my room. Then we 
left it. 

When we went to look at the 
little bird again we found that it 
was not dead. That evening we 
offered it 
soaked in milk and put on a tooth- 
pick. To our great delight, it took 
some. Next day the mother-bird 
found out where her little baby 
She brought it some worms 
every day. It was such a pretty 
sight to see the little bird, when 
its mother was at all tardy in bring- 
ing its breakfast, hop out of its box 
and limp around, calling for her until she came. The 
mother-bird continued to feed her young one in this way 
for some weeks — until it grew strong enough to fly away 





some cracker-crumbs 


was. 


with her. 

When the little bird had been with us about a week it 
was afraid of none of us. It would sit on the backs of 
our rocking-chairs, when it got well, and chirp to us. 
I am sorry to say that its leg, where Watch had crushed 
it, never got entirely well. 

If this little bird has not died this winter, it is still 
living its free and happy life. Bastien and I were very 
fond of our little pet, but when it got well we were glad 
to give it its freedom. 


COZY FIRESIDE. 


BREAZEALE (AGE 14). 


OUR 
BY WYNONAH A. 


‘* THE day is done, and darkness falls from the wings 
of night 
As a feather is wafted downward from an eagle in its 
flight.” 
Come, Polly, put the kettle on, and draw the curtains, 
dear. 
The world outside is robed in black ; 
ing ’s drear. 
Heap wood 
brass andirons, and fill 
the fireplace wide. 
Now that it’s dark, we'll 
gather round 


the winter even- 





upon the 


Our 
Cozy 
Fireside 
ONE RAINY DAY 
Illustrated Sketch 
BY IDA B. JELLEMI 
(AGE 15). 


(Silver Badge.) 


SoME days must be 


dark and dreary,’’ and 
this day the rain was 
pouring down in tor- 











rents, and the road was 
turned into many little 
muddy streamlets. 


BY MORGAN HE- 


‘* NIGHT HERON.” 
BARD, AGE 14. (THIRD PRIZE, ** WILD- 


ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”’) 
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The world’s gay scenes grow dull, men’s loud applau 
Froths but a moment and is gone, as foam. 
The sweetest hours of life are spent beneath 
The calm and holy influence of home. 


AROUND THE FIRESIDE. 
BY JOSIE MOELLER (AGE 12). 


Ho, ho, north wind, thou lusty sire! 
Beat thou against the window-pane. 
Thou canst blow loud, and blow in vain ; 

We heed thee not around the fire. 


Tre Weaw-Gass ana ONE RAINY DAY. 
BY RALPH BLACKLEDGE (AGE 9). 
Illustrated Sketch. 


(Gold Badgi -) 


BY IDA B. JELLEME (SEE STORY.) 


After breakfast, as nothing else seemed possible, every 
one assembled in the sitting-room, around the log fire, 
with sewing, books, and games, but this proved very 
monotonous, so some one proposed, as the rain had 
subsided a little, that we go out in the barn and havea P.M. 


THE most beautiful rainy day I ever saw was in the 
Yosemite Valley. We had started away at about 3:30 
We had gone far up the mountain when a loud 
thunder-clap startled us, for it was 


game of bean-bag. (This kind of 





bean-bag is played by throwing the 
bags in a box with a large and small 
hole, and keeping a score of the 
number thrown in, the large hole 


quite clear when we left the valley, 
though it looked as though it might 
rain before night. And it was quite 
clear where we then were. But far 


below us the great pine-trees were 
bending and tossing in the wind, and 
the lightning was darting through 
the gray and purple clouds that filled 


counting five and the smaller ten 
points.) Every one agreed, and so, 
with umbrellas and rubbers, we 
crossed the road to the barn, placed 
the box, and began the game. the valley. The scene was all below 

With what wonder did ‘‘Queenie”’ ‘ me. ‘The rain did not touch me; 
and ‘‘ Miss Rye” and ‘‘ Dorcas’ no, not a bit. 
and ‘‘ Samson ” witness such undig- After this we could not see the 
nified proceedings! How the chick- beautiful falls and Merced River, 
ens flew to a place of safety! And and as we passed Inspiration Point, 
what brilliant throws every one did El] Capitan faded from our view. 
make into the holes in that box! A And that was the last we saw of the 
little boy of three years made him- wonderful Yosemite Valley—all hid- 
self useful by picking up the bags; den in clouds and falling rain. 
but when one of the ladies neglected to thank him for 
bringing them to her, he did not neglect to say, ‘‘ Thank 
you,’ meaning that if he thanked people for doing him 
a favor, he expected them to thank him when he did 
them a favor. 

The score was creeping slowly up to three hundred, BY ROSE C. 
and the game was at its height, when (as all good things 


: (Silver Badge.) 
must) our pleasure ended by the loud peals of the dinner- ’ 
bell. ? rHE day is done; the rosy flush 


Has faded from the western 
sky, 
And shrieking in the dark and 
cold, 
The winter wind flies by. 
What matter? A bit of the sun- 
light old 
Is left behind in the firelight’s 


gold. 


RALPH BLACKLEDGE (SEE STORY.) 


A FIRESIDE REVERIE. 
Illustrated Poem. 


GOODE (AGE 


3y this time the sun was beginning to shine, and as 
we returned to the house it was voted that on another 
rainy day we would play bean-bag in the barn. 
BY THE HOME FIRESIDE, 
BY FLORENCE L. BAIN (AGE 16). 
(A Gold Badge Winner.) 
THE night hath come and blotted out the world 
With all its strife and struggle, all its pain, 


But left one rosy spot where fame is naught, 
Where only love is counted loss or gain. 


The day is done; the rosy 
dreams 
Which shone so fair when ’t 
was just begun 
Have taken wings and flown 
away ; 
Flown far with the setting 
sun. 
What matter? 
fairy bright 
I can dream, as I sit in the red 


firelight. 


Here all our little childish discontents, 
The petty trials of a care-filled day, 

Grow dim and distant ’neath the bright good cheer, 
And, as the melting shadows, fade away. 


New dreams as 


A blessing be upon the dear home hearth, 
A blessing on the evening fireside! 

Its humble games, its simple tales oft told, 
Its quiet joys let those who will deride. 


BY ROSE C. GOODE. 
(SEE POEM.) 
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ONE RAINY DAY. 
BY ARTHUR M. FANCHER (AGE 14). 
ONE hot, sultry day in July, 189-, we were camping 

n one of our near-by hills. The morning had been 
ny and bright, but toward noon heavy black clouds 
ared in the west, and soon had overcast the sky. 
this time thunder could be heard rolling overhead, 
bright flashes of lightning could be seen. 

Soon down came the rain in sheets. Its drumming 
on the canvas covering over our heads would have 
been very pleasant, for we were as snug and dry as if 
the sun was shining, had it not been for the incessant 
lightning and the heavy peals of thunder. Presently there 
was a blinding flash of lightning, and almost instantly a 
tremendous report. In a few minutes another flash 
with the accompanying crash, that seemed to make the 
hill tremble, and soon a third, causing me much alarm. 

In about half an hour the first fury of the storm had 
abated, the clouds passing east over the valley. Mother 
now sent me out to put a pail under a convenient place 
of our front awning to catch some rain-water. I had 
hardly put my foot on the step when I saw a large ball 
of fire descending, but without any thunder with it. It 


out 
su 
a] 
Al 
an 


seemed to fall at the foot of the hill, so near that I 
dropped my pail, not caring to see whether it was right 


or wrong side up. 

I ran to mother, half scared and half excited. We ran 
out, and saw a tongue of flame shoot up through a thick 
smoke. The ball of fire had struck a barn, and in an 
instant the whole upper part was in flames. In this fire 
the barn, two horses, some carriages, a dray, and other 
vehicles were burned, though the rain was falling fast 
all the time. 

The next day papa and I went into the grove of tall 
trees back of our camp. Soon we saw three large trees 
that had been shattered by the lightning. Then it was 
we understood what a fate we had escaped by less than 
forty rods. Though the thunder 











WINTER IN CALIFORNIA.” BY KENNETH 


G. DARLING, AGE If. 


** DEEPEST 


At last, when there was no sign of her web left, she 
went into a corner, and must have gone fast asleep, for 
after the shower had passed, all efforts on my part to 
arouse her failed. At any rate, she was either asleep or 
angry at the rain for disturbing her work. If I had had 
a microscope I might have discovered whether she was 
pouting or had her eyes closed. 

FIRESIDE STORIES. 


BY MARION PRINCE (AGE II). 





and wind storms are sometimes 
frightful in camp, each summer 
finds us in the same old place. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 
BY HAROLD R. NORRIS (AGE Q). 
THE mother, by the fireside, 
Is holding little Grace, 
And Nellie ’s sitting at her feet, 
With gladness in her face. 





For father’s coming home to-night 
From a far-distant land, 

Where he ’s been with the army, 
rhe leader of the band. 7 

They hear a step; they run to see, 
(nd quickly ope the door ; 

And there ’s the father, safe at last. 
He ’s home, he ’s home, once 

more! 


WINTER 
AG 


“ DEEPEST 


ONE RAINY DAY. 
BY LOUISE FLETCHER (AGE IS). 
\ LITTLE spider was making her web on the window- 


A shower was gathering, but the small worker 


ledge. 
But as some of 


either did not know it or paid no heed. 
the drops began to fall on her web, she quickly went 
back over all the road she had traveled in constructing 
her home, gathering up all the sticky substance, which 
apparently went into her mouth. 


E 


BY 


Ir was a stormy April night, 
When by the fire sat 

rhe father of the family with 
His children, wife, and cat. 


['wo boys with rosy cheeks, and 
eyes 
That glistened blue and bright 
At the stories told by the father 
As they sat in the firelight. 





And story succeeded story, 
Till Teddy’s curly head 
Drooped low on his father’s shoul- 
der, 
And the boys went off to bed. 


RAINY DAY. 
ELEANOR FLETCHER 


12). 


ONE 
BY FLORENCI 
BARBARA HINCKLEY, 
12 (AGE 
Ir was a rainy and dismal day. 
Cousin Tom and I were camping with relatives at a 
place called ‘* Devil’s Tower” in Wyoming. 

This tower is all rock, is nine hundred feet high, and 
about a mile around its base. 

There are pine forests around it, and in them roamed 
many wild animals. 

It was not at all safe for children to go far alone; but 
Tom and I did not know this, and we decided to go 
fishing. 

A creek flowed along the place where our camp was, 
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They had become about as much alarn 
as our parents, who had worried not 
little. 

After all, we got out of the scrape \ 
easily, but we did not go fishing again 
some time. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 

BY ELEANOR MYERS (AGE 11). 
Teppy and I by the fireside sat, 
Sociably having a little chat. 

It was growing dusk, and the shades w 
down, 

And mother had gone with father to tow 

When, after a silence, Teddy said: 

““When I was out playing to-day yw 

Ned, 

We both decided what we should be 

When we were grown to be men, j 


ag 





see. 








““DEEPEST WINTER.” BY M. F. LAWTON, AGE 17. 


and we followed this down until we came toa good fishing- 
place. When we found it we fished until noon, and then 
started back; but instead of following the creek 


And then Ted said: ‘‘ When I ’m of ag 
I ’m going to drive a ‘normous stage, 
And cross the prairie on wintry nights, 


And race with cow-boys, and have some fights.” 


1 


a 


e 


h 


u 





back, as we should have done, we decided to take 
a short cut through the forests, and of course we 
got lost. 

We wandered around and around, but could 
not find our camp. At last we built huge bon- 
fires, in the hopes that some one would be look- 
ing for us and see them; but it was all in vain, 
and we wandered around again. 

We were both sopping wet, our cheeks were as 
brown as coffee, my hair-ribbon was lost, my hair 
dangling, and altogether we looked more like 
wild Indians than common American children. 

Suddenly we heard a noise. What could it 
be? Was it some wild animal? 

Soon we saw a clearing in a forest, and run- 
ning to it, what should meet our eyes but the 
ponies which had brought us to camp! They 
were the prettiest sight to our eyes in the world, 
for had we not come with the men to picket 
them, and did we not know the way back to 
camp? To be sure we did, and you may be cer- 











tain we were soon started to it, each on a pony. 

We arrived there safely, and you would have 
to hunt a long time to find a happier couple of 
children. We found the men just starting in different 
directions to hunt us. 
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‘DEEPEST WINTER.”” BY JOHN LANGHORNE, AGE 14. 


Then I said: ‘‘ I ‘Il be an artist fair, 

With pencils and brushes everywhere.” 

When mother came in and heard the news, 

She laughingly said: ‘‘ You ’ll change your views 
From painting pictures and driving a stage 

To something quite different when you ’re of age.” 


THOUGHTS OF THE FIRESIDE. 
BY WILLIAM NEWTON COUPLAND (AGE 14). 


Wuo has not known the joy of winter nights 
Spent in the homely, cheerful firelight’s glow? 
Who does not cherish happy memories 
Of pleasant fireside hours spent long ago? 


The sailor wintering ’midst the Arctic ice, 
In awful silence, desolation drear, 

Still can recall the crackling of the logs, 
The old familiar. voices seems to hear. 
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J ST. 
RAINY-DAY GOOSE. 


FORD (AGE 10). 


OUR 

BY MARGUERITE HOPI! 

Now, Mollie and I were not only chums, but near 
neighbors as well. It was a cold, rainy day in Novem- 
ber, and she had come to play with me all day, it being 
Saturday. Finally grandma came in to us, and said: 
‘‘ Who will go to the butcher and get my meat for Sun- 
( dinner ?”’ 
Of course we were both anxious to go, and were 
ready with mackintosh and umbrellas. 


She told us to get a nice roast, 
f\™ + 


or a fine goose if we saw 










one ready dressed. 


\ As I was espe- 
i \\ cially fond of 
\ | goose, I went di- 


rectly to the butch- 
er she 






AND 


RAN SMITH, 
AGE 15. 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


ly pe 
pf 
/: / 
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SCHOOL 


ro dealt with, 

and asked to 

buy a goose, but 

was informed that 

they did n’t have any. Well, we 

proceeded on to the next meat- 

shop, and the next, until we had 

gone to nearly all. Then, at last, we came toa 

very dirty shop, and went in, hoping to find a 

goose, and there it was I found it. I ordered the 

goose wrapped up, regardless of price, and told 

the man to charge it to my papa. Whether he 
knew me or papa I did n’t stop to consider. 

Well, he tied it up, and we trudged home with 
a six-pound goose in our basket, which made it 
heavy and almost unmanageable with our um- 
brellas. The goose proved too much for us, and 
when we were in the central part of the main 
street, that goose slid out of the basket, paper 
and all, and rolled out on the ground. 

Some dogs saw it, and started for the meat. 
Shrieking with laughter, we soon succeeded in 
chasing them off, and landed the goose safely 
once more, and were home again. 

Grandma was delighted with our purchase, but 
shocked at the idea of asking credit at a place 
where she had never dealt. 

And when questioned as to where we bought 
it, we could neither of us tell. We decided to 
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wait until the man sent in 
the bill, as neither of the 
butchers that papa went 
to pay remembered of sell- 
ing me the goose. 

We had a grand Sunday 
feast, and to this day re- 
mains the mystery as to 
the 


> where goose came 
from. 
BY THE FIRESIDE. 
BY DOROTHY POSEGATI 
(AGE 17). 


7 
OUTSIDE the rain is drip- 
ping sad and slow, 

So come and rest before 
the firelight’s glow. 
These logs once stood as 
trees with 
wide, 

And heard the rush- 
ing river by their 


branches 


side. 
So, when ye 


—— look within 
the fire’s 
red heart 

eis Think not it 


AT HOME.” is thy fancy 
makes thee start ; 
’T is but the lives, the dreams of grand old trees, 
Of years long buried, of the wind’s full breeze, 
The wailing of the rains of other days, 


BY MILDRED CUR- Told in the crimson blaze. 


FIRESIDE. 
BY ROBERT 
As I sit bythe fireside at night, 
With flames so warm and rosy, 
With sparkling embers and 

cheery light, 


STRAIN (AGE 9Q 


> I feel so warm and cozy. 
4 
NOT TO SLEEP ON. 
(A True Story.) 
BY LORNA INGALLS 
(AGE 15). 


‘* No more cheese to go to 
bed on.”’ 
Mama shook her head. 


— Little Lois looked up 
quickly ; 

Hopefully she 
said: 


** Bat I just want 
to eat it, 

















please ; 
I wouldn’t sleep 
oy OE upon the 
4 cheese.” 
° 
=~ |: 
4 ~ on 
: NOTICE. 
New badges 
¥ may be had 
upon applica- 
BY ROSE KINNEY, tion. 
(SILVER BADGE.) 
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HOPE. 
BY ALMA JEAN WING (AGE 17). 
(Winner of Gold and Silver Badges.) 

’T ts but exquisite thought of what might be, 

A longing for what seems beyond our ken, 
The daring child of fickle fantasy, 

Who sleeps and wakens in the hearts of men! 
With timid Expectation at her knee, 

And dull and dark Suspense still in the rear, 
Ah, Hope, what are you? Longing? Fantasy? 

Or something true that sweeps my soul to fear? 


HOPE. 
BY G. THEODORE KELLNER (AGE 13). 
WHEN fair Pandora, long ago, 
Affliction’s box did ope, 
There poured out swiftly many a woe 
The seeds of pain and strife to sow. 
Yet with them all came Hope. 


And since that day, when men in vain 
With sorrow strive to cope, 

When hearts are sad and filled with pain, 

And grim Despair asserts his reign, 
Then to their aid comes Hope. 


What though the night be dark and drear, 
And vain we blindly grope? 

The dawn is coming, morn is near ; 

Until its welcome light appear, 
Our guiding star is Hope. 


LEAGUE. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 
Illustrated Poem. 
BY MADGE FALCON (AGE 16). 
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THE nicest time of all the day, 
Or so it seems to me, 

Is when we all sit round the fire 
After we ’ve had our tea, 

And mother comes and tells us tales, 
With baby on her knee. 


But what we do not like at all 
Is when we hear a tread 
Outside the door, for then we know 
That good night must be said; 
For nurse has come to take us off 





And put us all to bed. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


A List of those whose work, though not used, has been 
found worthy of honorable mention and encouragement 
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The wind howls loud, fhe snow 
folls fost 

Bul we ore sbell€red trom 
he blost— 

And Teles we lell of lopg ago. 

While sealed sn fhe firesides 


low, 
P Of heroes brave vkindygood, 
Of robbers roaming in the wood, 
Of noble hings end minsirel goy 
Of Jadies beavliful as day - 
And when of les! We .go Io bed 
And when we oll our prayers 
hove said, 
We dream fhe dreams of Jong ago 
Quvoini figures poss vs Jo and fro 
Of heroes brove ond kind 
and good 
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Of noble kings and mnslrels 
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ILLUSTRATED POEM. BY BETH HOWARD, AGE 14. 


VERSE. 


Pauline Wolf Bancroft 
Elizabeth T. Cunningham 
Harlow Frances Pease 
Saidee E. Kennedy 
Bertha Forbes Bennett 
Sidonia Deutsch 
Graham Hawley 
Helen Macleish 

Mary C. Metherell 
Mabel Stark 

Karl F. Adams 
Caroline Clinton Everett 
Lenore Mittelbach 
Carl Bramer 

Clifford M. Ulp 

Leon Bonnell 

June E. Paris 

Tina Gray 

Lesley M. Storye 
Doris Francklyn 
Dorothy P. Taylor 
Winifred Hemming 
Marguerite Stuart 
Charlotte Waugh 
Agnes Churchill Lacy 
Enola A. Ward 
Cecilia Ritchie 
Jacqueline Overton 
Madeleine Stith 
Clarence W. Rodman 
Maude L. King 
Helen Madeleine Hogg 
Dinah Daniels 

Edith J Ballou 

Elsie N. Gutman 
Alice S. Gilman 

Mary Alice Allen 


Julia Mumford 

Ethel Kaurin 

Anna Skidmore 
Roberta Haslett 
Helen H. Crandall 
Margaret E. Gifford 
Miriam Allen De Ford 
Fay Marie Hartley 
Clarence Royon 
Elizabeth Keeler 
Lois J. Bell 

Charles A. Clinton 
Nelly Jewett 

Miriam Gay Daniels 
Millie Hess 

Ruth E. Pett 

Wallace Topping 
Marie Armstrong 
Lucy Bruggerhof 
Henriette E. Romeike 
Elizabeth Billings 
Mary M. Bb. Arbuckle 
Katherine Grout 
Eleanor S. Wilson 
Katherine Bates Singleton 
Marie Myers 

Robert Graeme Phelps 
Stephen Bonsal White 


PROSE. 


Theresa Chalmers 
Alida N. Nelson 
M. H. Durand 
Mignonne Lincoln 
Gladys Knight 
Elizabeth Parker 
Lucie A. Dolan 
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Lydia E. Bucknell 
Roscoe Brinton 
Florence Gordon 
David A. Wasson 
Richard M. Hoe 
Ruth Forbes Eliot 
Helen Louise Wilson 
Virginia Graves 
Mary Williams Bliss 
Mary H. Shier 
Sheila A. St. John 
Bessie Grammer 
Gertrude Browne 
Frances Rhoades 
Helen O. Chandler 


Elsie Houghton 
Edna Heller 

Helen Jelliffe 

Cecil Mathews 
Alice L. Hammatt 
Marguerite Brown 
Ernest Boas 

Abe Stromhberg 
Arthur M. Atkinson 
Ruth B. Maurice 
Kathleen C. Burnett 
Mildred S. Rives 
Potter Remington 
Andrew W. Stuart 
Edith Florence Wells 


Wentworth Glyn Cavenagh Elsie A. Turner 


Emmeline Bradshaw 
Virginia Worthington 
Linda Dallett 

Lois M. Pett 

Edwin W. Whitmarsh 
William E. Pritchett 
Fred Salziger 
Harlow B. Raymond 
George J. Schoenfeld 
Ruth M. Peters 
Janet Ritchie 
Gordon H. Graves 
Helen Vallette 

Helen Collins 

Edith S. Gibbs 
James C. Chapman 
Camille Du Bose 
Spencer Strauss 
Louis Edwards 

Delia Farley Dana 
Danforth Greer, Jr. 
Elsa Hildenbrand 
Roscoe Adams 
Marion D. Smith 
Beulah H. Ridgeway 
Mary A. M. Bayne 
Jean O. Harris 

i-dith Louise Brundage 
Virginia S. Grint 

]. H. Simon 

Ellen Skinner 
Catherine D. Brown 
Eugenie O’ Niell 
Sallie Underhill 
Lawrence Evans 
Emma Bugbee 

Doris G. Ripley 
Margaret Sturgis 
Francis Wright 
Helen Alm 
Raymond Foster Marshall 
Mary Cromer 
Margaret Cushing 


VoL. XXIX.— 72. 


Katherine Howard 
Marjorie Sibyl Heck 
Florence Hamm 
Maude Fulmore 
Gladys Crockett 
Emma D. Miller 
Mary Ellen Derr 

Vi ia Jones 
William B. Campbeil 


DRAWINGS 


Elizabeth Fuller 
C. Alfred Klinker 
Theodore M. Chambers 
Addie Wright 
Emily C. Stetson 
Anna Cook 

Paul J. Woodward 
Calvin Favorite 
Emma G. Lane 
Viola Cushman 
Richard Ashman 
Donald H. Stuart 
Bettie Stockett 


Augustus Camprubi Aymar 


Elizabeth Stockton 
Julia M. Yale 
Marian Herrick 
Dorids L. Nash 
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Florence Herrick 
Lynn Webster Meekins 
Nancy Barnhart 
Yvonne Jequier 
Reinhold Palenski 
Margaret C. Coggin 

enkins 

Flintoff B. Wright 
Anna B. Carolan 
Clare Currier 
Elizabeth Agnes Rose 
Edward C. Day 
Daniel J. Ball 

Will Timlin 

oshua W. Brady 
Louis Moen 
Pauline Croll 

ar Pearce 

Robert Gastrell Barton 
Essa M. Starkweather 
Fred H. Minor 
Caroline van Deinse 
Jean Paul Slusser 
Clifford Ostler 


BY MAXWELL WHEAT, AGE 13. 


Mildred Wheat 
Virginia Lyman 
William G. Whitford 
Walter E. Werner 
Denys Wortman, Jr. 
Arthur De Cant Johnson 
R. M. Cameron 
Jamie Chapin 

Helen M. Aldrich 
Nellie Sellers 
Frances E. Hays 
Rosalie Olin Warner 
Earl D. Van Deman 
Helen de Veer 
Harry Todd 

Victor Sherman 
Catherine Thistle 
Honora P. Russell 
Sidney W. Hyde 
Mary Woodman 
Hilda Van Emster 
Fannie Storer 

Daisy Pitcher 

Sarah Mcdavitt 
Harriet Park 
Theodora Kimball 
Chester Ivers Garde 
Mildred B. Copeland 
Margaret Jane Russell 
Elsie Macdonald 
Helen E. Jacoby 
Hazel Chadwick 


Delmar G. Cooke 

. Bertram Hills 

elen Ruff 
Helen Barnes 
Helen Frances Wood 
Katherine F. Liddell 

irnest Pringle 
Herbert Jackson 
Ruth Colby 
Ethel Brand 
Sara Marshall 
Addie Ruff 
Walter Palenske 
Samuel! Davis Otis 
Albert Bruce Izor 
Rudolf Weber 
Lois D. Wilcox 
Gladys Swift Butler 
W. J. Adams 
Harriet Welliver 
Harvey Osgood 
Margaret Peckham 
Margaret Winthrop Peck 
Ruth E. Frost 
Helen Rose 
Margaret E. Conklin 
Everett Williamson 
Charles R. Stratton 
Emily W. Browne 
_ Kurtz 

va Woodson 
Marjorie Betts 
Margaret McKeon 
Russell S. Walcott 
Charlotte E. Pennington 
Alfrida Crowell 
Rachel L. McKnigh¢ 
Donald Ross 
Arthur D. Fuller 
Vernon Radcliffe 
Edith G. Daggett 
Ethel Smith Watkins 
Rose Chandler 
Laura E. Hadley 
Hugh Montgomery 
Edna Phillips 
George Delano 
Eleanor C. De Remer 
Evelyn Stevens 
James Montgomery 
anet Fraser 
Mabelle Williams 
Elisabeth B. Tennis 
Ellen W. Peckham 
Ernestine Peabody 
Carlotte Stark 
Elvira Kranich 
Henry Emerson Tuttle 
Margaret F. Upton 
Winifred E. Wilson 
Ralph L. Bugbee 
Lawrence L. Wolfe 
Margaret Lentz Daniell 
Majel Buckstaff 
Florence Dudley 
Edith Van Horn 
Alice Helm 
Leila I. Haven 
Charles G. Goetz 
Jessie Hewitt 
Aileen Gundelfinger 
Harold Shear 
Anna Dake McCague 
Eleanor V. Jacob 
Marvin E. Miner 
Louis M. Cruttenden 
Viva Marie Fisher 
Joseph McGurk 
Mildred Gretchen Phillips 


emma 
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May Lewis Close 
Dorothea Seeberger 
William P. Russell 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Fredericka Going 
Martha M. Ehot 
Eleanor Shepard 
Mary Gray Runkle 
Winifred F. Jones 
E. Crosland 
Gertrude Weinacht 
Eveline Weeks 
Alick Wetmore 
Stephen Royce 
W. F. Harold Braun 
R. G. Halter 
C. B. Andrews 
— K. Branner 
‘len Dunwoody 
Floyd Godfrey 
Ruth Elliott 
Marion D. Freeman 
Irene F. Wetmore 
Alice Bushnell 

ohn W. Seley 
edith Lambert 
Francis G. Fabian 
Richard S. Bicknell 
Frederic Eager 
os E. Krantz, Jr. 

arjorie Whitin 
Hugh Oakley 
Harry W. Kirby 
Grace R. Jones 
Archie Eadie 
a Stahn 
<endall Bushnell 
Herbert Allen Boas 
Philip H. Suter 

. H. Storer, Jr. 

artin Smith 
Anna B. McFadon 
Charlotte Hodge 
Madelaine Dixon 
Yvonne Stoddard 
— L. Hopper 

oger Sherman Hoar 
B. Hill 
Samuel D. Robbins 


PUZZLES. 


Madge Smith 

Gertrude H. Schirmer 
Robert D. Sherwood 
Bruce R. Ware, Jr. 
Lorna Ingalls 

Freda Phillips 

Anne Taggard Piper 
osephine owes 
Sleanor Clifton 

Basil Aubrey Bailey 
Harold Bir 

May, Will, and James Neill 
Ethel Abbott 

George Fish Parsons, Jr. 
Florence Murdoch 
Agnes Mary King 
William Ellis Keysor 
Helen E. Werner 

Rilla Caffee 

Blanche H. Allen 

Lucy Rogers 

Vera May Kahn 

Elsie Fisher Steinheimer 
Marion Senn 

Gladys Dudgeon 
Marion Pond 
Benjamin L. Miller 
Ray Barnes 

Samuel P. Haldenstein 
Alice Pratt Allcutt 
Eunice Chandler 

Violet Pakenham 
Abby A. Eliot 

Ear! Putnam 

Margaret L. Wildman 
Frederic White 

Robert C. Dewar 
William C. Hood 
Phebe E. ‘Titus 
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‘*GOING TO SCHOOL.” BY RUTH E. CROMBIE, AGE 13. 


LEAGUE NOTES AND LETTERS. 


Winirrep Hemminc, Richmond Hill, Long Island, would like 
to know Alice Paret’s address. 

Florence Hoyt, of Nottingham, England, says: ‘I am very patri- 
otic and will hardly ever own American things to be better than 
English, but I must say that St. Nicwovas is far better than any 
English magazine. We all like you very much, and father and 
mother read you, too.”” 

Mrs. G. H. Ashman, of Dover, Del., says of the League: “It 
seems to me the best idea ever presented by any magazine.” 

Freda Muriel Harrison, The Wilderness, St. Helens, Hastings, 
England, will be glad to exchange English stamps for American. 
Some new English stamps are now ready. 

Helen Emerson sends a little story and wishes to join the League, 
but she sends no address. 

Minton M. Warren says that it injures unmounted photographs 
to write on the backs of them with a pencil. If Minton will put 
the print on a hard, smooth surface and use a soft pencil no injury 
will be done. 


New York. 

Dear St. Nicuotas: My gold badge came yesterday. In say- 
ing that no one could feel otherwise than delighted with so beautiful 
a prize, I only repeat the sentiments of many another League mem- 
ber and of all my friends who have seen it. 

I often wonder if you realize what such an encouragement means 
to one who stands in that trying position of doubt as to whether it 
is ‘‘ worth while to keep on.”” It is a case where the slightest oppo- 
sition, the slightest success, may forever turn the scales, and I 
thank you that you have shown me that it may be “ worth while”’ 
and confirmed me in my determination to “ keep on.” 

As I am very busy with college work, I seldom find time, during 
the winter months, to even read my St. Nicuotas through; but 
always make time to do something for the League. I certainly 
seem to be living to learn, and sincerely hope that I may, in time, 
learn to live. 

Thanking you again, and with best wishes to the League and all 
its members, I remain, Your friend, 

FLorENcE L. Bain. 


ALPENA, MIcu. 

Dear St. NicHotas: We have taken you ever since I can 
remember, and mama says we have taken you for about twenty 
— You are so full of such beautiful stories and your League is 

ne. 

I will tell you a story of a cat we had when I was a little baby. 
Mama has told me about it, and I thought I would tell it to you. 

When I was a little baby we had a very large cat. He had a 
very peculiar mark on his head of an eagle with wings that spread 
out like those on a silver quarter. He weighed twelve pounds. 
He purred so loudly that we called him “ Buzz.” 

hen I took my nap he would come and peek up to see if I was 
there on the couch; then he would jump up and lie just in front of 
me, so I could not possibly roll off. And if I was in my crib he 
would get in there too, as if he thought I was his special care, and 
sing me to sleep. 

e thought a good deal of him; he was such a beautiful cat that 
when we went to our summer home we could not leave him behind. 
So we put him in a basket and took him in our sail-boat ‘‘ Bessie” 
to the island. We shut him up in a room; but by and by, when we 
let him out, he went into the woods, and we never saw him again. 

We all felt badly, because we loved him so much. A man who 
lived on the island saw him and shot him for a wildcat. He was 
seven years old when he died. 

Your constant reader, 
Laura Mauve Bu cktey (age 13). 


Tue following clever rhyme by a girl of nine had a pretty picture 
with it, but the ink was too pale for reproduction. 





BY ELIZABETH OTIs. 


I stoop alone on the garden gate 
And measured myself by the 
hollyhocks tall ; 
Only a year ago —just think! 
hy, I was ever so small. 


be I’m six years old to-day, 

Almost as big as the sky! © 

The beautitul blue, blue Tee 
I guess I ’m ever so high. 


Mama calls me a little girl, 
But I guess I’m almost a lady — 
Almost as tall as the hollyhocks, 
Almost as tall as Sadie. 





Dear St. Nicnoras: Before I 
received St. NicHoias for Janu- 
, [came in one evening, and 
my sister said that I hada splendid Hew Year’s present. 
I tried to think what it was, and thought over several things that 
I wanted, never dreaming that I had won a gold badge. 
hen I was told, I must have presented a really awkward ap- 
pearance, for I could n’t utter a word. 
I hope the League will continue to remain the best organization, 
for children’s work, in the world. I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Me Ton R. Owen. 


SNAILS AS HORSES. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Dear St. Nicuoras: I wonder if you have ever seen or heard 
of a little carriage drawn by two snails, with one inside for a coach 
man? I shall tell you how it came about. One day my sister and 
I did not know what to play at. We were just going to pick some 
flowers when we saw several snails. We got them and put them in 
a box, and fed them regularly; they knew when feeding-time came 
One day we got them all out and had a race, and chose two of the 
fastest ones for a carriage pair, and tied soft wool for harness round 
their shells. Then we got the inside part of a match-box for a car- 








riage, and we harnessed the two snails to the carriage, and put the 
other one in the carriage, and every day we used to make them 
drive out. I am sending you a sketch so that you may understand 
better what they are like. 

These poor snail horses had a very sad ending. One day we 
forgot to put the lid on their box, and our favorite rooster came 
along and swallowed them all up. Joan Bacor (age ro) 


Proctor, V1 
A POEM ABOUT “JEPPY.” 


I HAVE a cat named “‘ Jep,’’ but I call him “‘ Jeppy.” I made 
some poetry about him. 
Ou, Jeppy; oh, Jeppy, 
Oh, what a good cat! 
He runs and he jumps 
And he catches a rat. 
He runs and he jumps, 
And he makes us laugh so! 
You ought to have seen him 
*Way out in the snow. 
Bernice L. Beatty. 


Other appreciative and interesting letters have been received from 
Ernest Bechdolt, Lydia Caroline Gibson, Marjorie Marion Macgregor, 
Samuel Davis Otis, Gladys Ralston Britton, Marion Avery, John A. 
Fisher, Elsie Williams, Paul Wick Cobb, Monica Peirson Turner, 
Dorothy Buckingham, Clifford H. Pangburn, Agnes E. Stuart, 
Francis Marion Miller, Mary A. M. Bayne, James S. Wroth, Ruth 
A. Halsey, Seymour Blair, Ernest Gregory, Frank L. MacDonald, 
Wilkie Gilholm, Charlotte Waugh, Ivy A. M., Varian Walshe, Ella 
‘T. Husted, Gertrude Schirmer, Joseph A. Allen, J. W. Mikell, Lily 
C. Worthington, Therese H. McDonell, Marjory Anne Harrison, 
Lucile W. Rogers, Elaine Ingersoll, Gertrude Winans, Eleanor Gi- 
rouard, Hugo Graf, Alonzo ite, Dorothy Stephenson, Ivy W. 
Tilley, Seymour A. Woolner, Katherine Brush, Georgia F. Bloxam, 
Esther Cullen, Mae Sheldon, Evelyn Oliver Foster, and with pic- 
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tures, etc., Walter L. Smith, Anna Fulton, Carl Gerstenberg, Car- 
rie Heath, Irene Hickok, Helen N. De Haven, Winthrop C. Swain, 
and Clinton Brown. 


CHAPTERS. 


Now thatthe Chapter Competition is over we have two months to 
wait before we shall know how it turned out and who wins the book 
prizes. Meantime those who have competed would do well to get a 
Century Co.’s price-list and make out a list of what they would like 
to have in case they should happen to win. That will save time and 
troublewhen the announcement comes, and if it does n’t turn out as 
you hoped, never mind. Perhaps it will next time, and you haveat 
least had the pleasure of trying, and of doing good. 

Chapter work has been very active this winter, and many new 
ones have formed. We are rapidly nearing the 500 mark, and the 
chapters that are formed are nearly all increasing in number, some 
very rapidly. 

Floyd Godfrey, presidert of 355, suggests that chapters should 
give the average age of their members, so that those desiring to cor- 
respond"may select others of suitable ages. This seems a good idea, 
and if members in future will give their ages, we will make the 
proper mention. 

In writing to the League, chapters should always put their 
numbers on the letter-head, so that identification may be an easy 
matter. 

No. 145 reports a very busy winter, with entertainments galore, 
and in the preparation of gifts for poor families. 

No. 302 has reorganized, and calls for six new badges. Name 
changed to the “‘ Roosevelt Club.”” “We meet every Tuesday 
ufternoon and have fine times.” 

No. 319 is prospering. 

No. 324 is doing nicely, and taking great interest in the League 
ind its work. Irene N. Mack is secretary, and says they would like 
to correspond with other chapters. Address, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Cal 

No. 347 has changed its meetings from Saturdays to Wednes- 
days 
No. 348 has elected new officers for 1902. ‘At Christmas we 
sent things to a poor family, that they might have a merry one. 
We hope to do better this year than last.” 

No. 350 is now the ‘‘ Busy Workers” — a good, suggestive name. 
Dues, five cents. 

No. 366 has doubled its membership. 

No. 370 publishes a paper called the ‘‘ Oriole ” (of course 370 isin 
Baltimore). One of the big newspapers printed an article about it 
and called 370 the “‘ future literary and artistic circle of Baltimore.” 
And that is likely, for M. Letitia Stockett, whose fine poems have 
appeared in the League, is the secretary of this chapter. 

No. 392 has changed its name to “‘ The Cozy Club.” The secre- 
tary asks if chapters should report every month. No; only when 
there is something of special interest to the League as a whole. 

No. 408 reports that each meeting is more successful than the one 
preceding. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 417. *‘Half a Dozen Chums.” Nora Brainard, President; 
Laura Dean, Secretary; six members. Address, 321 E. 20th St., 
Baltimore, Md. ‘‘Our chapter has been a great source of pleasure 
as well as profit. The League is a fine thing.”’ 

No. 418. ‘* Excelsior.” Randall Decker, President; Geddes 
Smith, Secretary; four members. Address, 18 N. Essex Ave., 
Orange, N. J. 

No. 419. G. B. Keffer, President; Goldie Stiles, Secretary ; 
twenty members. Address, Deep Valley, Pa. 

Heim, 724 Broad St., Beloit, 


No. 420. Nine members. Address, 
Wis. 
No. 421. Rupert Baker, President; Nellie Furlong, Secretary; 


ten members. Address, Pomfret Center, Conn 


_No. 422. Charles Yerkes, President; Robert Adams, Secretary ; 
nine members. Address, 402 North Grove Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
No. 423. ‘“ Bainbridge.” Leslie Williams, Secretary; six mem- 


bers. Address, 19 Williamson Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. Meetings 
every Monday. 

No. 424. ‘‘ Pens and Papers.” 
Katherine Halsey, Secretary; two members. 
Nest, Bronxville, N.Y. ‘‘ We are 
few, but we hope to do good work.” 

No. 425. ‘* Busy Bees.”” Meta 
Walther, President; six members. 
Address, 236 East 76th St., New 
York City. Colors, blue and gold 
like the button, ‘‘ which we think 
beautiful. We are all determined 
to work with a will.” 

No. 426. Robert Grinnell, 
President; Alice Heydenburk, 
Secretary ; six members. Address, 
1606 oth St., Bay City, Mich 

No. 427. 
dent ; 
tary; eleven members. 
Williamsburg, lowa. 


Margaret Chambers, President ; 
Address, Crow's 
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No. 428. Harry Minich, President; Edward Holloway, Secre- 
ony: five members. Address, 2320 North Penn St., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


**Columbia.” E. Tucker Sayward, President; Lau- 


No. 429. 
Address, 41 Mo- 


rence Hemmenway, Secretary; seven members. 
nadnock St., Dorchester, Mass. 

No. 430. Lena Armstrong, President; Blanche Allen, Secre- 
tary; twenty-two members. Address, 229 Chapel St., Norfolk, Va. 

No. 431. “Hill and Plain.’’ Roger Briggs, President; How- 
ard Curtis, Secretary; five members. Address, Box 146, Stratford, 
Conn. “ We would like to communicate with other chapters. Our 
colors are red and green.” 

No. 432. ‘‘ Busy Bee.” E. 
Bary, Jr., Secretary; three members. 
Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 433. Henry Tuttle, President ; Katharine Farwell, Secretary; 
six members. Address, Lake Forest, Ill. Meetings Wednesday, 
every other week, to draw, write, and take photographs. 

0. 434. “ Big Four.” <ynett, Secretary ; four mem- 
bers. Address, 618 South 48th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘‘ We are 
having fine times. We like the magazine very much.” 


H. Porter, President; J. N. Du 
Address, 2105 Delancey 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 31. 


Tue St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges each 
month for the best poems, stories, drawings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A Speciat Casu Prize. To any League member who has won 
a gold badge for any of the above-named achievements, and shall 
again win first place, a cash prize of five dollars will be awarded, 
instead of another gold badge 

Competition No. 31 will close April 20 (for foreign members April 
25). he awards will be announced and prize contributions pub- 
lished in St. Nicno vas for July. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, and may be 
illustrated, if desired, with not more than two drawings or photo- 
graphs by the author. Subject, ‘‘ School ’s Out.” 

Prose. Story, article, or play of not more than four hundred 
words. It may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than two 
drawings by the author. Subject, ‘‘Jack’s Fourth of July.” May 
be humorous or serious. 

PHOTOGRAPH Any size, mounted or unmounted, but no blue 
prints or negatives. Subject, ‘‘ Early Spring.” 

Drawtinc. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash (not color) 
Subject, ‘‘ A Heading for July.” 

Puzzie. Any sort, the answer to contain some word or words 
relating to the season. 

Puzz_e-ANswers. Best, neatest, and most complete set of an 
swers to puzzles in this issue of St. NicHoLas. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR Birp Puootocrarn. To encourage the pursu- 
ing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For the best photo- 

aph of a wild animal or bird, taken in its natural home: First 
y five dollars and League gold badge. Second Prise, three 
dollars and League gold badge. 7hird Prize, League gold badge. 


ADVERTISING COMPETITION No. to. 


Tue advertising competition in no way interferes with regular 
League competitions. Members may compete in both. See adver- 


tising page 9. 
RULES FOR REGULAR COMPETITIONS 


Every contribution of whatever kind mast bear the name, age, and 
address of the sender, and be indorsed as “original” by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who must be convinced beyond doubt that the 
contribution is not copied, but wholly the work of the sender. If 
prose, the number of words should also be added. These things must 
not be on a separate sheet, but on the contribution itself — if a manu- 
script, on the upper margin; if a picture, on the margin or bac k. 
Wnite or draw on one side of the paper only. A contributor may 
send but one contribution a month — not one of each kind, but one 
only. Members are not obliged to contribute every month. Address 
all communications: HE St. Nicuoias LeaGue, 

Union Square, New York 


BY WILLIAM T. HENDERSON, AGE 16. 





BOOKS AND READING. 





READING ALOUD SomE persons like to 
AND LISTENING listen to reading and others 
IN SILENCE. prefer to read to them- 

selves. At times, in the same family, we find 
children belonging to each of these classes. 
This paragraph is meant to help both. If you 
like to listen to reading it is well to help the 
reader, and the reader can be helped if you 
will follow a few simple rules—some don'ts and 
some do’s—while you are acting as audience: 

Don’t keep moving; it distracts the reader, 
and prevents you from giving full attention. 

Don’t ask questions in such a way as to stop 
the reading every few moments. In.prose this 
is trying, but in poetry it is inexcusable. 

Don’t exclaim and make comments that 
take the attention of others from the book. 

Don’t tell “just what is coming,” in order to 
show your cleverness or the stupidity of the 
author. You will not reach the author (unless 
he happens to be the reader also), and you 
may make other listeners feel slower-witted 
than yourself—not a pleasant experience to 
them. 

Do be patient; the author is likely to make 
himself understood if you give him time. 

Do be interested, if you can; and at all 
events do be polite to the reader. 

Do rise quietly and go out, if you do not 
care to listen. 

In brief, act as a polite girl or boy would 
act when eager to please the whole company. 


It is not so many, many 
years ago that large por- 
tions of the world were unknown to civilized 
mankind, but to-day comparatively little is 
entirely unexplored. At the same time with 
the widening of our knowledge of the earth’s 
surface there has been a great increase in the 
imaginary world into which books carry us as 
ships carried old explorers. Only those men 
and women whose business it is to know the 
world of books understand the extent of our 
new possessions. If you wished to become 
acquainted with the lands of the earth, you 
would go to the geographer or to the traveler 


THE NEW WORLD 
OF BOOKS. 


so that he might make for you a chart direct. 
ing your journey; and in the same way you 
need guidance in order to visit the book world. 
Young folks do not fully know the great variety 
of reading that is open to them to-day, and 
many spend their reading hours among volumes 
that bring them little delight, whereas they 
might instead find books exactly to their taste; 
for young folks differ widely in their likings. 

MANy grown people are 
ready and eager to help you 
to find the reading you will most enjoy. Many 
of you are wasting time upon poor books when 
better books of the same sort are ready to your 
hands. There is hardly a kind of reading in 
which excellent books are not to be found. Do 
not read the second-rate or third-rate books be- 
cause you think there are none better. If you 
like adventure, find out the best books of ad- 
venture ; if you care for history or the lives of 
great men or women, go to some older reader 
and tell him or her the sort of books you like 
best. 

There is nothing in the poorly written books 
that has not been much better done by greater 
writers; and there are parents, teachers, libra- 
rians, clergymen, lawyers, editors, or men of 
science who will tell you how to reach the best 
reading. 

And the best reading is the wisest invest- 
ment. A great book can never be used up; 
there is always in it new food for the mind, 
new pleasure. The best books are called “best” 
because they have been most enjoyed. There 
is no sense in wasting time on inferior books 
when there are so many more good books than 
you will ever find time to read. 

Many letters come to this department telling 
of books children own and have read; and 
their lists are, for the most part, well chosen. 
But very few of our readers write for advice as 
to books on certain subjects or of certain kinds. 
Let us know what sort of books you prefer,— 
giving a few examples, perhaps,— and we will 
ask our older readers to act as your guides into 
this great new world of books modern days 
and modern ways have made for us all. 


BOOK-PILOTS. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


A BROTHER and sister 
write from Stamford, 
Connecticut, to send a list of their favorite score 
of books: Here is their list, a very good one: 


LETTERS FROM 
READERS. 


Quentin Durward, Scott. 
The Mohicans, Cooper. Wild Animals I Have 
Hans Brinker, Dodge. Known, Seton. 

Three Musketeers, Dumas. Black Beauty, Sewell. 

Iliad (stories from it). Plays, Shakspere. 

Tom Brown, Hughes. Puritans in Captivity, Smith. 
Jungle Books, Kipling. The Swordmaker’s Son, 
Prince and Pauper, Twain. Stoddard. 

Scottish Chiefs, Porter. Kidnapped and Treasure 
The Merry Adventures of Island, Stevenson. 
Robin Hood, Pyle. Green Mountain 

Splendid Spur, “Q.” Thompson. 


Master Skylark, Bennett. 


Boys, 


The brother also writes, in reply to an inquiry 
made in this department, that information about 
Captain Kidd may be found in Washington 
Irving’s “Tales of a Traveler,” Part IV., and 
he sends, besides, an excellent list of humorous 
books, though a short one: 

Works of“Artemus Ward.” 
Writings of “ Mr. Dooley,” 
Dunne. 


Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, Twain. 
Happy Thoughts, Burnand. 


And for younger readers : 


Alice in Wonderland, and Here They Are! J. F. 
Through the Looking- Sullivan. 

Glass. 

To these may be added: 


a-Ling Tales, A Jolly Fel- 
lowship, Stockton. 


Vice Versa, Anstey. 
Inside Our Gate, Brush. 


The Colonel’s Opera- Phaeton Rogers,R. Johnson. 
Cloak, Brush. William Henry Letters, Mrs. 
Rudder Grange, The Ting- _ Diaz. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: My library comprises two 


hundred volumes, all of which I have read and enjoyed. 
Having tried several different systems of arrangement, 
I have finally concluded that the most satisfactory one 
is to range them in alphabetical order on the shelves. 
Thus Miss Alcott’s books come first, closely followed 
by Elbridge Brooks’s and Frank Chapman’s; at the end 
Barbara Yechton’s and Miss Yonge’s works are seen. 
Probably the method of grouping books on one subject 
together is more convenient for extensive libraries, but 
1 have so few books on one subject that the first- 
mentioned way is more satisfactory. 

All of my own especial books are placed in a book- 
case, with four movable shelves, in my room. The 
books are protected by a glass door from the dust, 
which keeps them looking fresher and newer. 

Your sincere friend, 
RUTH Forses ELioT (age 13). 
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Dear St. NicHoLas: I was reading your article 
about humorous books, and although I cannot give you 
a list of them, I know of two which I consider very good. 

One of them is “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” which 
gives in a very thrilling manner the experiences of a 
young man who went in a back-country town to teach 
the district school. 

The other one is “ Bein a Boy,” by Charles Dudley 
Warner, and gives so well the life of a New England boy 
on the farm. 

Perhaps some of your other readers can tell of some 
more books like these which they have enjoyed as I 
have these two. 

Some of my favorite authors are: Laura Richards, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Louisa May Alcott, Martha 
Finley, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, L. Meade, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Henry W. Longfellow. 

I enjoy the St. NICHOLAS very much, but especially 
the Books and Reading department. 

Your friend and reader, 
PHEBE E. TITUS (age 14). 





CORRESPONDENTS. Many excellent letters 


have been received in this department, and 
await mention, comment, or printing. Even if 
your letter is not printed, you will often find 
that it has suggested items for the department. 
All the letters are carefully read and considered, 
but of course only a very few can be shown to 
other readers. Of book-lists, in particular, 
many more are received than can be printed ; 
but these lists inform us continually of the 
tastes and likings of our readers. We wish to 
mention in this department only books that are 
thoroughly good and of permanent value. 

Wuo are your favorite 
picture-makers for books ? 
We have seen many lists of favorite authors, but 
there has been almost no mention of the artists 
who make your story-books so much more alive. 
If you have never noticed the names signed 
to the pictures (some young, and old, readers 
overlook these!), look at them now, and let us 
know your favorite illustrators. 

WE have not received 
enough suggestions of 
poems best fitted to be learned by heart — poems 
worth the trouble of learning, and containing 
enough to warrant repetition. May we not add 
to those already named in this department for 
October, 1go1, “ Casabianca,” “ John Gilpin,” 
“ Barbara Frietchie,” “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” and 
“Young Lochinvar”? These are recommended 
by a writer in a recent number of “ Babyhood.” 


FAVORITE 
ILLUSTRATORS. 


THE MEMORY 
LIBRARY. 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


Jopo, SuLu IsLanp, P. I. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: My father is an army officer. 
We are stationed here among avery curious people, so I 
thought that your readers would like to know a little 
about their manners and customs. 

The island of Sulu is in the Sulu Sea, and the town 
of Jolo is on the sea-shore. It has a white wall around 
it, with loopholes in it, and at every corner are block- 
houses. Before the Americans came, these were very 
necessary, for the Moros and the Spaniards were always 
fighting; but they are friendly to us, and we can go all 
over the island without any danger. 

About half a mile outside the walls there are four 
blockhouses, which, in Spanish days, were full of men; 
but now there are only a few men in each, to see that 
Moros do not steal government property. 

There are five hundred soldiers in Jolo, about as many 
Chinese, some East Indians, quite a few Filipinos, and 
some Moros; but most of them live in villages outside 
the walls. 

The houses of Jolo are very funny. The lower floor 
is used as a store, and the second story is where the peo- 
ple live. 


We live above the commissary. Our house is nice. 


The sides are made of sliding shutters, which can be 
pushed back so that the house looks like a large 
veranda. 

Only one house in Jolo has glass window-panes ; but 


some have a milky-white shell which lets in a little light, 
though you cannot see through it. 

The streets are wide and made of white coral sand, 
and along the sides are great cocoanut, mango, and 
jackfruit trees. 

The Plaza de Espaijia is right under our windows. 

There are three parks in Jolo; in one of them is a bird- 
house, in which are many different kinds of pigeons and 
parrots. All the parks are filled with sweet-smelling 
shrubs, among which are jasmine and frangipani. 

The Moros live in huts, built upon piles which often 
extend into the sea quite a distance. 

The men wear very tight trousers, an open jacket, 
and a bright-colored turban and sash, in the folds of 
which they carry a betel-nut box made of brass, and thrust 
through at one side a big barong or creese, a kind of 
sword. 

The women wear loose trousers, a tight jacket, and a 
bright-colored sarong over all. 

The Sultan lives at Maibung, about twelve miles from 
here. His name is Hadji Mohamed Jamalul Kiram. 
He has two brothers, one Dato Atec and the other Rajah 
Mudah, which is a title meaning Unripe King. Rajah 
Mudah will be the next Sultan, as the Sultan has no 
children. 

When the Sultan comes here on an official visit, he 
wears very fine clothes — white broadcloth trousers with 
a gold stripe at the side, a black broadcloth coat trimmed 
with gold lace, and a gold belt and valuable sword. 
I saw him once. Pinned on his coat were large pearl 
and diamond ornaments, and on the front of his gold- 
embroidered cap were five diamond stars and a big aigret 
of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. He has lots of at- 
tendants; one carries an umbrella, another his barong, 
and a third a silver box. 

The Sultana is the Sultan’s mother, and is a very im- 
portant person. Her name is Inchi Jamela. 

When she comes to Jolo she rides on the shoulders of 


a Moro, and another with a long-handled green umbrella 
rotects her from the sun, and her women follow behind. 
t is a very curious sight to see her and her attendants, 

with their bright and funny clothes, come into Jolo. 

Your affectionate reader, 
NATHANIEL MCLEAN Sace. 


1345 CoMOX STREET, VANCOUVER, B. C. 

DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: I have been taking you for 
seven years. 

I have been in bed twenty-one weeks. I hurt my 
leg some way and have had to lie on my back all that 
time. I do a great deal of reading and enjoy you very 
much. I collect post-cards. I only started last year 
and have about forty. If any of your readers would 
like to trade I would gladly do so. If any of them will 
send me an American one I will give them a Canadian 
one. Of course any other of any country will be grate- 
fully accepted or traded. 

Hoping to see this in print soon, 

I remain, your sincere friend, 
HELENA Ross. 


FAIRBURY, NEB. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am fourteen years old, and 
have taken your magazine for about six years. 

The stories I like best are “The Story of Betty,” 
“ Denise and Ned Toodles,” “ Quicksilver Sue,” “ Pretty 
Polly Perkins,” and “ The Frigate’s Namesake.” 

I know that all those that have read “ Denise and 
Ned Toodles ” would like to hear about my little Shet- 
land pony. 

A year ago last fall, one evening in September, father 
told me to come to the door and see what was there. | 
jumped up—for father is always surprising me — and 
ran to the door, and there was a little black Shetland 
pony and buggy. His mane is very white and thick, 
and his tail is very long. There is a white star on each 
side of his neck. 

As quick as I saw him I thought of “ Ned Toodles,” 
for he resembles him so much, and when father asked 
me what I was going to name him, I said, “ Ned 
Toodles,” so he has gone by that name ever since. 

He is very strong, and one time he tried to run away 
with me, but I held on, and of course I thought of Ned 
Toodles when he ran away with Denise. 

Hoping you will publish my letter, I am, 

Your loving reader, 
BRETA BILLs. 


MALABAR, FLA. 
DEAR St. NicHoLas: This is my first letter and I 
hope to see it printed. 

I was much interested in Edith Knowles’s letter, and I 
thought some of your readers might like to know about 
my home. I live on a peninsula; on one side is the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the other is the Indian River. 
We go across the river in a boat. It does not get yery 
cold down here. : 

I live on a pineapple plantation. I am twelve years 
old. I remain, your devoted reader, 

CAROLENA W. STARCK. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH 


Numericat Enicma. March comes in like a lion 
and goes out like a lamb. 

Dousie Ziczac. From 1 to 5, March; 6 to 10, 
winds. Cross-words: 1. Marrow. 2. Maggie. 3. Cor- 
net. 4. Scolds. 5. Hedges. 

A Beweapen Ziczac. “ Beware the ides of March.” 
Cross-words: 1. O-bit. 2. O-pen. 3. S-cow. 4. G-nat. 
5. D-ram. 6. O-gee. 7. C-hat. 8. H-aha. 9. L-ear. 
ro. A-cid. 11. C-lad. 12. E-den. 13. E-spy. 14. B-lot. 
15. D-off. 16. L-amb. 17. W-and. 18. P-ore. 109. 
E-pic. 20. A-shy. 

A Cuimnegy Puzzie. From 1 to 13, St. Patrick’s 
Day. Cross-words: 1. Christmas. 2. Chastised. 3. 
Culprit. 4. Panacea. 5. Cantata. 6. Comrade. 7. In- 
fidel. 8. Precede. 9. Pickaxe. 10. Obesity. 11. Cur- 
dled. 12. Treason. 13. Players. 

ILLUSTRATED Prima Acrostic. Automobile. 1. 
Ash-cart. 2. Unicorn. 3. Tally-ho. 4. Omnibus. 5s. 
Monitor. 6. Ox-cart. 7. Bicycle. 8. Ice-cart. 9. Lan- 
dau. 1o. Eland. 


To our Puzz.ers: 


» \\ 


IDDLE<@o) 


_—e 


NUMBER. 


1. Alliterate, illiterate. 2. Mi- 
4. Amber, umber. 
7- Cattle, rattle. 8. 
10. Odes, ides 
Inaugura- 


CHANGED INITIALS. 
tre, nitre. 3. Effected, affected. 
5. Sable, ms 6. Otter, utter. 
Object, abject. 9. Fraction, traction. 
11. Taken, oaken. 12. Rotary, notary. 
tion. 

BEHEADINGS AND CurTAILINGS. Beheaded letters, 
Andrew Jackson; curtailed letters, Daniel Webster. 
Cross-words: 1. A-muse-d. 2. N-in-a. 3. D-raw-n 
4. R-abb-i. 5. E-ducat-e. 6. W-hir-l. E Sow. 8. 
A-cut-e. 9. C-rum-b. 10. K-is-s. 11. 5-wee-t. 12. 
O-pin-e. 13. N-eve-r. 

wo Cuarapves. I. Bed-lam. 

CentrRat Acrostic. March winds. 1. Nomad. 
2. Trade. 3. Tarry. 4. Niche. 5. Ether. 6. Vowel. 
7. Baize. 8. Banjo. g. Olden. 10. Music. 

ConcEALep CENTRAL Acrostic. March winds. 1. 

. Beast. 3. Arrow. 4. Pacer. 5. Other 
7. Joint. 8. Cynic. 9. Ardor, 10 


Il. Night-in-gale. 


Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 


15th of each month, and should be addressed to St. Nicnoras Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East 


Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER were'received, before January 15th, from Grace 
C. Norton — “‘ Allil and Adi” — Joe Carlada— Edgar Whitlock, Jr.— Florence Votey and Howard Smith — 
Helen D. Harris — Mabel, George, and Henri— Olive R. T. Griffin — M. Wilkie Gilholm. 
ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE JANUARY NuMBER were received, before Jonmesy 15th, from “S., L., and 
n. 


B.,”” 6— Louise Manny, 2 — Willie Naeseth, 2— Agnes R. Lane, 4 — Florence and 
-» 8— Allen West, 9 — Eleanor R. McClees, 9 — Lowell Walcutt, i< Theodore W. Gib- 


L. E. M., and E. L. 


son, 1 — J. L. McLennan, 1 — Esther Margaret Hill, 1 — Marjorie Doremus, 1 — Helen 


Bessie Dowling, 1 
PHONETIC ADDITIONS. 


Knight, 1 


EXAMPLE: To a common instrument for 
summoning add an exclamation, and make a 
kind of roar. Answer, Bell-ow. 

1. To a loud cry add an exclamation, and 
make acolor. 2. To a common verb add an 
exclamation, and make superficial. 3. To a 
swift descent add an exclamation, and make 
uncultivated. 4. Toa visit add an exclama- 


a, 6— Alice Hunnewell, 


Gaston, 1 — Edward 


tion, and make immature. 5. To ruthless 
add an exclamation, and make a young man. 
6. To the whole amount add an exclamation, 
and make to permit. 7. Toa masculine nick- 
name add an exclamation, and make a com- 
mon tree. 8. To a medical preparation add 
an exclamation, and make a rest for the head. 
9. To a masculine nickname add an exclama- 
tion, and make a wave. 


HERBERT I. PRIESTLEY. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


DOUBLE BEHEADINGS. 

(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

WHEN the following words have been right- 
ly —- and then doubly beheaded, the ini- 
tials of the remaining words will spell the 
name of a holiday that usually comes in April. 

Cross-words: 1. Doubly behead a hard sub- 
stance, and leave a snake-like fish. 2. Doubly 
behead aside, and leave dexterity. 3. Doubly 
behead a presumptuous person, and leave to 
begin. 4. Doubly behead complete, and leave 
part of a wheel. 5. Doubly behead to gratify, 
and leave comfort. 6. Doubly behead to err, 
and leave a beam. DOROTHY CALMAN. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 

(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

EXAMPLE: Positive, a conjunction ; com- 
parative, churned cream. Answer, but, butter. 

1. Positive, an exclamation; comparative, 
a conflagration. 

2. Positive, the mother of a lamb; com- 
parative, a pitcher. 

3- Positive, a very black substance; com- 
parative, one of a baseball nine. 

4- Positive, to pull; comparative, part of a 
bureau. 

5. Positive, to glide along smoothly ; com- 
parative, a bloom. 

6. Positive, vapor; comparative, a boat. 

7. Positive, a gown; comparative, a set of 
shelves. 

8. Positive, an insect; comparative, a pa- 
rent. 

9. Positive, a small animal; comparative, 
to beat with successive blows. 

10. Positive, soup; comparative, a near 
relative. 

11. Positive, neat; comparative, part of a 
gun. 

12. Positive, to place; comparative, a golf 
club. 

13. Positive, a kind of fat; comparative, a 
place where food is kept. RUTH WALES. 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
EXAMPLE: Behead and curtail slow-mov- 
ing creatures, and leave part of the hand 
Answer, s-nail-s. 
1. Behead and curtail gaudy, and leave 
part of awhip. 2. Behead and 
curtail objects seen in many 
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school-rooms, and leave tardy. 3. Behead and 
curtail a game bird, and leave affection. 4. 
Behead and curtail pointed weapons, and 
leave a fruit. 5. Behead and curtail certain 
contrivances used by boys for making them- 
selves very tall, and leave toincline. 6. Be- 
head and curtail avaricious, and leave a coarse 
grass. 7. Behead and curtail certain tools 
used by carpenters, and leave a ‘leafy path. 
8. Behead and curtail rubs harshly, and leave 
to estimate. 9. Behead and curtail educates, 
and leave to fall indrops. 10. Behead and 
curtail] fetches, and leave a circl@ 11. Be- 
head and curtail things which lift, and leave 
always. 12. Behead and curtail summits, 
and leave pause. 

When the twelve four-letter words are 
rightly guessed and written one below an- 
other, one of the rows of letters, reading 
downward, will spell the name of a certain 
day. E. TUCKER SAYWARD. 


DOUBLE SYNCOPATIONS. 

(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 

EXAMPLE: Doubly diminish wet, and trans- 
pose to make an imitation. Answer, ma-r- 
sh-y, sham. 

1. Doubly diminish a German coin worth 
about seventy-three cents, and transpose to 
make a title of English nobility. 

2. Doubly diminish slides downhill, and 
make kilns to dry hops. 
3- Doubly diminis 

prophet. 

4- Doubly diminish beats, and transpose to 
make a ouleenine word meaning the op- 
posite of minus. 

5- Doubly diminish a commission, and 
transpose to make a feminine name. 

6. Doubly diminish muscular, and trans- 
pose to make a sailor’s story. 


disjoins, and make a 


When the six four-letter words have been 
guessed and placed one below another, the 
letters corresponding to the figures in the dia- 
gram will spell the name of a certain day 
that comes in March. 

FRED H. LAHEE. 
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